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We would never think of asking you to try 
just any white wine with meat. 
And we admit that the red-with-meat, 
white-with-fish rule usually holds true. 
But for every rule there’s an 
exception. And, in this case, 
Blue Nun is the exception. 
Blue Nun is the delicious 
white wine that’s 
correct with anydish. 
Delicate enough to 
serve with Lemon Sole. 
Hearty enough to serve 
with Roast Beef. 
But we doubt if we'll get you to agree with 
saying unless we get you to try our wine. 4 
So next time you're feeling particularly avant gard 
matter what you’re having for dinner, uncork a bottle of 
And if you find yourself feeling a bit inser 
Blue Nun who’s asking you to do it. 
Blue os paces har 


verlee vasant sin. 
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THE MAILGRAM MESSAGE THAT YOU'RE READING IS FINE. 

BUT THE NOUN WITH THE LOWER-CASE “M” IN THE HEADLINE IS 
INCORRECT. 

MAILGRAM “ IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF WESTERN UNION AND 
THE SYMBOL FOR OUR HIGH-IMPACT, LOW-COST MESSAGE SERVICE. 

THE TERM ALWAYS SHOULD BE SPELLED WITH A CAPITAL “M” AND 
USED AS AN ADJECTIVE TO DESCRIBE THE MESSAGE AND SERVICE 
INTRODUCED JOINTLY BY WESTERN UNION AND THE U.S. POSTAL SERVICE 
IN 1970. 

AND MAILGRAM SERVICE IS EASY TO USE. JUST CALL WESTERN 
UNION’S TOLL-FREE NUMBER, ANY HOUR OF THE DAY OR NIGHT, AND GIVE 
US YOUR MAILGRAM MESSAGE. WITHIN SECONDS, IT’S FLASHED 
ELECTRONICALLY TO A POST OFFICE NEAR YOUR ADDRESSEE FOR DELIVERY 
WITH THE NEXT BUSINESS DAY'S MAIL. 

IF YOU'D LIKE A PRESS KIT ON MAII GRAM SERVICE, CONTACT HELEN 
H. BURDETT AT THE WESTERN UNION NEWS BUREAU, ONE LAKE STREET, 
UPPER SADDLE RIVER, NEW JERSEY 07458; TELEPHONE (201) 825-5000. 
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MASTERPIECE 
THEATRE 


PRESENTS ITS SIXTH SEASON 


(adame Bovary 


A brilliant dramatization of the 19th century novel by Gustave Flaubert 
that shocked the Western world. Emma Bovary is possibly literature’s 
greatest heroine —an incurable romantic whose dilemmas remain as 
timeless and universal as love itself. Begins Oct. 10 through Oct. 31 


Flow GreenVias 
My Unley 


Richard Llewellyn’s unforgettable best-seller about life in a Welsh 
mining village is brought to television in a stunning adaptation 
filmed on location. Starring is Stanley Baker, himself the son of a 
Welsh coal miner —and fondly remembered for his portrayal of 
Robinson Crusoe. November 7— December 12 


Five Kep HeRRINGs 
VETER \/IMSEY MYSTERY 


He's back! Our charming aristocratic sleuth, played of course by 


lan Carmichael, pits his wits against six suspects ii a bizarre murder 
committed in the beautiful Galloway hills of ee Does Lord Peter 
get his man? And if so, how? Tune in. December 19— January 9 


“Upstairs Downstairs 


World War | is over. The Bellamy household gets caught up in the 
Roaring Twenties with uncertain abandon. Even Hudson, the super- 
starchy butler, is seen in the company of a young girl. Romantic crises, 
bitter quarrels, hysterical fun — it’s all there once again, the same, but 
different. January 16—May 1. 


POLDARK 


A young Englishman returns home from the American War of 
Independence after being given up for dead. His girl is marrying 
his cousin. His uncle is selling his property. What happens 

then is unusually compelling drama. May 8—August 21 


Host: Alistair Cooke 
Sunday Evenings on PBS-TV 
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12 How Carter 
Plays The Press 


By Ken Auletta 

Pity the poor reporters cover- 
ing Jimmy Carter. Not only 
must they deal with an unusu- 
ally media-wise campaign staff 
(The Boys On The Bus was re- 
quired reading), but they’re up 
against a candidate who they 
concede is smarter than they 
are. The author takes a ride on 
the Carter bus and reveals how 
the candidate’s press operation 
works, which reporters are in 
the Carter dog house and why 
ABC’s Sam Donaldson is a 
pain in the ass. 


23 Make Way For The 
Show Biz Bards 


By Deanne Stillman 

They include Chad Everett, 
Dyan Cannon (who writes top- 
less), Leonard Nimoy and 
Suzanne Pleshette—poets all 
and worth scholarly considera- 
tion. Best of the bunch: Buddy 
Hackett, known among the lit- 
erati as the ‘‘Poet Laureate of 
Hollywood,’’ whose verse is 
fraught with imagery and sym- 
bolism and who often pens his 
best work on doilies. 


26 The Bizarre Career 
Of Jacque Srouji 


By Irvin Muchnick 

When she was 18, her editor on 
the Nashville Banner held out 
plum assignments with assur- 
ances of great scoops. All 
she’d have to do was share 
some of her information with 
the friendly local F.B.I. agent. 
Over the next 12 years, Srouji 
spied on the Left, flirted with 
the K.G.B. and engaged in a 
campaign to smear anti- 





Mork 


nuclear activist Karen Silk- 
wood. Did Srouji really believe 
in what she was doing—or was 
she simply a victim of her so- 
called friends in the F.B.1. and 
a publicity-hungry publisher? 


32 TV Guide Is No 
Toothless Wonder 


By David M. Rubin 

Bet you thought that fat little 
supermarket staple was chock 
full of promotional puffery 
for the networks. Wrong. Wal- 
ter Annenberg’s billion-copy 
wonder has cut back on the TV 
stars’ favorite recipes and 
beefed up its pointed coverage 
of the broadcasting industry. 
While the bottom line at head- 
quarters in Radnor, Pa., is 
very black indeed, the advent 
of cable threatens TV Guide’s 
future fortunes. 


36 DO TV Critics 
Really Count? 


By James Monaco 

They’re finally starting to— 
after years during which the 
TV beat was considered, at 
best, an irrelevant assignment. 
The man who changed the 
nature of TV criticism is 
John O’Connor of The New 
York Times, who persuaded 
the networks to let him pre- 
screen their shows. After 
O’Connor, who are the best of 


the new critics? 

42 Who Took Dan 
Schorr Off The Air? 

By Philip Nobile 

He’s Bill Small, the director of 

CBS News, and he and Schorr 

never quite hit it off. Why did 

Small suspend him? Are the 

Kalb brothers too close to 





Kissinger? Will Bill Moyers 
succeed Cronkite? In a rare in- 
terview, Small discusses the 
news operation at CBS and 
makes his predictions for the 
post-Paley years at the net- 
work. 
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48 Literacy: 

Should We Genderspeak? 
By John Simon 

Definitely not, says the 
author, after considering the 
arguments for de-sexing the 
language set forth in a new 
book, Women and Words. 


51 Timeswatch: 

The Tits & Ass Squad 

By Richard Pollak 

Bob Smith and Bernie Stein 
spend their days immersed in 
bosom-filled ads, trying to 
shield the reader from all 
that’s naughty. Seems they 
forgot about Bloomingdale’s. 


52 Nuts & Bolts 

How To Get Wired 

By Ronald Henkoff 

If you really want to get the 
goods on some guy, the only 
way may be getting rigged with 
a hidden tape recorder. Here’s 
how to do it—without getting 
caught. 


56 Rosebud 

CBS’s Andy Rooney 

By David M. Alpern 

The network’s ornery sage 
twits war, Democrats and 
restaurants. 


Cover by Rudy Hoglund 
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JEWS 


In Stephen Birmingham’s 
article in your July/August 
issue [‘‘Does A Zionist Con- 
spiracy Control the Media?’’] 
he makes the false allegation 
that The New York Times 
‘‘does whatever it can to avoid 
creating the impression that 
it’s Jewish-owned.’’ He clearly 
implies that my name, origi- 
nally John Ochs, ‘‘became 
John Oakes’’ for that purpose. 

If Birmingham had been in- 
terested in the truth, he could 
have easily ascertained that the 
spelling of my name was legal- 
ly changed by my father some 
60 years ago because he was 
horrified by German atrocities 
of World War I and did not 
wish his sons to bear a German 
name. To link the change of 
spelling of my name with 
alleged doctoring of the Times 
masthead is simply ludicrous, 
as is Birmingham’s additional 
inference that Ochs ‘‘became’’ 
Oakes to conceal my Jewish 
origins. 

It would not have been dif- 
ficult for Birmingham to have 
discovered that I was brought 
up by my father as a Jew, was 
confirmed as a Jew as were my 
four children and have for 
years been an officer and 
trustee of a synagogue in New 
York. 

—John B. Oakes 
Editorial Page Editor 
The New York Times 

New York, N.Y. 


The following correspona- 
ence took place between CBS 
board chairman William Paley 
and author Stephen Birming- 
ham and is reprinted here with 
their permission. 


Dear Mr. Birmingham: 

I have just returned from 
Europe and read your article 
in the July/August issue of 
MORE [‘‘Does A Zionist Con- 
spiracy Control The Media?’’). 
There are some errors of fact 








Le |i 


pertaining to me that I am sure 
you would like to know about. 

I cannot speak for families 
other than my own, but it is 
not true that my family name 
was changed by anyone. When 
my grandfather and father im- 
migrated to Chicago (Phila- 
delphia was a later residence of 
my father; I was born and 
received my earlier education 
in Chicago), their name was, 
as it and that of their forebears 
had been in Russia, Paley. 


I accept your characteriza- 
tion of myself in early years as 
‘‘young and ambitious,’’ but | 
must tell you that, far from be- 
ing ‘‘rebuffed at every turn’’ 
by ‘‘the German-Jewish old 
guard,’’ I found myself wel- 
comed by everyone I knew 
among those who may have 
been classified as ‘*‘German- 
Jewish,’’ as well as by various 
other groups of people with 
whom I came in contact, in- 
cluding the so-called ‘‘old 
guard.’’ I never applied for 


membership in the Harmonie 
Club, was never nominated for 
it and never had asked to join 
it. Consequently, I know of no 
grounds for your comment 
that I could not have joined it. 


As for my supposedly hav- 
ing ‘‘focused on Christian 
society’’ as a means of achiev- 
ing a social rise, neither 
religious nor ethnic considera- 
tions were then and are not 
now of any consequence to 
me. Nor did I give any thought 
to groups as such. During my 
early days in New York, if I 
was in contact with one group 
more than any other, it would 
have been the group of writers 
and theater people part of 
whom were often referred to 
as the Algonquin group, 
because I found, as I always 
have, creative people stimulat- 
ing and interesting. 


I thank you for describing 
my wife, most accurately, as 





‘‘beautiful,’? but you may 
want to know, for the record, 
that she is not blonde, as you 
describe her. 

I bring these facts to your 
attention in the interests of the 
accuracy that I know you 
would want to show should 
you return to the subject in the 
future. 

Sincerely, 
William S. Paley 


* * * 


Dear Mr. Paley: 

It is too bad that I could not 
get through to you personal- 
ly—could not, in fact, get 
beyond your public relations 
department—when I was pre- 
paring my article for MORE. I 
had to rely on_ secondary 
sources which, as you know, 
are often less than accurate. 
Nonetheless, I must claim 
responsibility for any inac- 
curacy, and for this I do 
apologize. 

On the few occasions when I 
have met Mrs. Paley, she 
always struck me as being 
blonde. That she is beautiful 
there is no question. 

Sincerely, 
Stephen Birmingham 


‘FEAR’ 

“‘The Soft-Core Hard-Sell’’ 
{July/August 1976] seemed 
more representative of an 
advertiser’s ‘‘puff’’ piece. ... 
The men of Madison Avenue, 
according to such _ distin- 
guished observers as Hannah 


ey 





Arendt, are not selling what 
you called ‘‘inner well-being’’ 
and ‘‘spiritual health,’’ but 
fear. 

Looking above the right eye 
of the safari-clad Winston 
**sex symbol,’’ you will see the 
rear end of a rodent darting in- 
to his hair—a symbol of 
decay. Ads for mouth wash do 
not emphasize hedonistic 
pleasures, but fear of social 
ostracism. 

. .. .Throughout the entire 
industry, Black males are 
subliminally matched against 
the faces of sweet all- 
American blondes to stimulate 
white fears of Black aggres- 
sion. ... 

—James E. Royalty, 
Director, Language 
Media Center 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Md. 


Mr. Rosenbaum replies: Yep. I 
missed the rodent. 


BLURBING 

Apparently MORE feels 
that the unwritten ethics of 
book advertising demand that 
only disinterested outsiders 
may supply endorsements 
[‘‘Advertising for Thyself?’ — 
July/August 1976]. 

As I told your reporter: a) I 
quoted Mr. Flexner accurate- 
ly. b) The ad did not conceal 
his authorship of the book. c) 
His integrity and authority are 
intact, even when he talks 
about his own book. Mr. Flex- 
ner himself pointed out to your 
reporter that he was being 
quoted on the illustrations, 
taken from a museum show, 
not his own writing. 

The ad actually 
‘GEORGE III WOULD 
HAVE CALLED IT A 
ROGUES GALLERY. James 
Thomas Flexner calls it ‘the 
most lavishly illustrated 
volume yet to appear on 
American portraiture’s golden 
age.’’’. . . I call it a good ad. 
You may quote me. 

—Ken Atkatz 
Advertising Manager 
Crown Publishers 
New York, N.Y. 
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Nobody rides free 
on the Interstate. 
Especially trucks. 


The cost of building the Interstate Highway 
System currently averages $1.4 Million per 
mile, but it’s still a good deal for the people 


who foot the bill and for the nation as a whole. 


As federal spending programs go, this one 
is unique: an outlay of over $40 Billion so 
far, without adding a penny to the national 
debt! This is because highway users pay 
special taxes levied to fund it and other 
road building and maintenance. The taxes 
are fair to all concerned: the more miles a 
vehicle travels, the more its owner pays. 


And because heavier vehicles require 

costlier highways. more taxes are levied on 
trucks than on cars. The way it adds up. 
trucks. which represent 17.7% of the vehicles 
on the road today. pay 43% of the federal 
highway taxes. To put it another way. the 
typical annual contribution to the Highway 
Trust Fund is $38 for a car owner and over 
$1,335 for a 5-axle tractor-semitrailer rig. 


Historically. special taxes collected from 
vehicle owners by the several states and the 
federal government have amounted to more 
than the total expenditure for highways. 
Highway Trust Fund taxes alone have been 
over $76 Billion since the program began. 


Highway users pay their own way. and 
then some. 


And the trucking industry is proud to 
contribute its share. 














Presented by Dorsey Trailers, whose people and facilities are de- 
voted 100% to designing and building efficiently-operating trailers 
to help haulers keep transportation costs down. 


A MEMBER OF 


DORSEY TRAILERS TA 
Se eee ELBA, ALABAMA 


A Subsidiary of The Dorsey Corporation 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 
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FlELLBOX 


Does Carter do it? / Kissinger eyeing job at the 
Times / Who cares when Rocky gives the 
finger? / Hearst pays up / Superman flick set 























IS ROCKY TOO 
RAW TO RUN? 





Nelson Gives Finger; Divides 
Journalistic Community 





Whatta guy, the Rock. 
There they were, Rocky the 
veep and Dole the would-be 
veep On a campaign swing 
through Binghamton, New 
York, when a bunch of punk 
kids started in. Chanting those 
old Attica ditties like ‘‘Any- 
way ya figure, Rocky pulled 
the trigger.’’ Hell, thought the 


as 








Rock, who needs this, and, in 
a fit of lameduckness, he 
shoved his middle finger at the 
crowd. ‘‘Freedom of speech is 
the strength of America,”’ 
Rocky declared. 

Rocky’s own exercise of free 
speech was captured on film 
by an alert photographer from 


the Binghamton Sun-Bulletin 


) 


Wat 


When Rocky lets it all hang out, what do the nation’s editors do about it? 





| and sent over the wires by the 


Associated Press. Surely the 
nation’s newspapers would be 
thrilled to receive such a shot. 
The New York Times was 
not thrilled. Picture editor 
Dane Barth declined to run the 
photo because it ‘‘titillated’’ 
rather than supported the 
Rocky-Dole campaign story. 
At the Daily News, after much 
spirited debate, night manag- 
ing editor Bill Umstead 
decided this was one picture 
for the picture newspaper to 
pass up. ‘‘Families would be 
looking at it,’’ he explained, 
‘‘and some kid would go run- 
ning up to his parents and say, 
‘What does that sign mean, 


daddy?’’’ The Post, of course, 


+f 


r 
Wide World 





ran the shot on page one, as 
did Newsday. ‘*Never gave it a 
second thought,’’ said News- 
day managing editor Tony In- 
solia, which helps explain why 
Newsday is clobbering the 
Times on Long Island. 

Editors in other cities 
seemed evenly divided about 
whether the picture was too 
obscene for delicate readers’ 
sensibilities, or a legitimate 
news inquiry into whether the 
duties of office have produced 
a new Rocky or the real 
Rocky. The Washington Post 
ran it inside, the Washington 
Star played it on page one and 
the Philadelphia J/nquirer 
made do with a dreary head 
cut of our fella. The Boston 
Globe and Chicago Tribune 
also said ‘‘no thanks.”’ 

It was left to Johnny Carson 
to clue in the uninformed 
masses. The next night, during 
his ‘‘Tonight Show’’ mono- 
logue, he noted that Rocky 
had been accused of making an 
obscene gesture. Not so, said 
Carson. What actually hap- 
pened was that someone asked 
Rocky, ‘‘How many billions 
do you have?’’ Carson shot 
out his middle finger to in- 
dicate Rocky’s reply— 
‘‘one’’—at which point a 
distinct black triangle ap- 
peared on the tape, obliterat- 
ing his hand and offending 
finger. 

—C.C. 


DOES 
CARTER 
DOIT? 


Newspaper Contest Seeks 
Candidate Sex Scandals 








Jimmy Carter may be 
obscure on political issues, but 
he has firmly enunciated his 
position on the Seventh Com- 
mandment: he says he has 
never broken it. 

Majority Report, the New 
York-based feminist news- 
paper, finds this degree of 
alleged conjugal purity a little 
hard to swallow. Accordingly, 
the editors are holding a con- 
test for their readers to submit 











Why is this man smiling? 





“‘any sex scandal involving 
Jimmy Carter. The entry that 
brings down Carter wins.’’ 
The contest ends November 2. 
Says co-publisher Nancy Bor- 
man: ‘‘A sex scandal is the on- 
ly thing that succeeds in ruin- 
ing a politician in puritan 
America.’’ 

Unfortunately for the 
puritans among us, no contest 
entries have yet been received. 

—VALERIE HENDY 


ALBUMS 
AWAITED 


Lemongello Snubs Fans; 
Heads For Court 


Peter Lemongello was just 
another aspiring schlock singer 
when last spring, he under- 
wrote a massive, $300,000 
television advertising cam- 
paign in New York, Los 
Angeles and Las Vegas to 
hawk his album ‘‘Love ’76.’’ 
His media strategy worked. 
Women drooled, a recording 
contract appeared, Avery 
Fisher Hall was sold out and 
the Peter Lemongello saga 








records, 





began. 

Well, since Peter became a 
big star, he’s fallen on hard 
times. The New York State At- 
torney General’s Office has 
been investigating the non- 
delivery of thousands of 
albums, and Triad Association 
Media Associates, Lemongel- 
lo’s former agency, claims he 
still owes them $150,000 in un- 
paid media bills for all those 
commercial spots. 

Triad also has problems 
with the way the records were 
sold. ‘‘Love °76’’ was sup- 
posedly being offered by TV 
mail-order only, at $6.98 per 
album, $8.98 per tape. But 
Triad claims the albums were 
being sold at retail for $3.99 
and has claimed fraud and 
damages to its reputation in its 
Suit against the singer. At- 
torneys for 
meanwhile, claim these sales 
were unauthorized. 

Still, State Supreme Court 
Judge Samuel Rosenberg has 
issued an attachment order 
against Lemongello’s personal 
bank account, his corporate 
account and any future 
payments from Private Stock 
Lincoln Center, 
Westbury Music Fair and a 
projected Madison Square 
Garden fall concert. The court 
has also barred Lemongello 
from publicly stating that he 
spent over $300,000 and sold 
50,000 records. In fact, only 
20,000 orders had been placed, 
and of those, 8,000 orders 
were never filled. The At- 
torney General’s office says it 
now has a ‘‘commitment’’ 
from Lemongello Enterprises 
to deliver those 8,000 disks. 

—SHARON BROYDE 


Lemongello: when he says he’ll deliver... . 
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SUPERMAN 
FLICK SET 


Brando, Hackman Set To 
Star; Bisset As Lois Lane? 


Forget about Woodward 
and Bernstein. Forget about 
Redford and Hoffman, too. 
Time to greet the return of 
Clark Kent, mild-mannered 
reporter for a great met- 
ropolitan newspaper, who is 
back in the spotlight in an up- 
coming multi-million dollar 
Superman film extravaganza. 
Already signed for the cast are 
Marlon Brando as_ Jor-El, 
Superman’s scientist father on 
Krypton, and Gene Hackman 
as Luther, arch-villain and 
Superman’s nemesis. Hack- 
man finds the Luther role 
‘fone of the most interesting 
and challenging I’ve ever 
played,’’ according to his 
agent Dick Guttman. Helping 
to create all that artistic ex- 
citement, no doubt, is the 
reported $2 million Hackman 
will receive for his part. 

Under consideration for the 
title role of the Man of Steel 
is Perry King, who appeared in 
The Lords of Flatbush and 
Mandingo. The producers 
—the father-son team of Alex- 
ander and Ilya Salkind—say 








| 


. , ihs 
| Hackman: fakes on the Man 
| Of Steel in his ‘‘most challeng- 


| ing role.”’ 





they hope to get Jacqueline 
| Bisset to play Lois Lane and | 
Arthur Hill for the role of | 
Perry ‘‘Don’t-call-me-Chief”’ 
White. 
—JULIAN J. ORBON | 


THE PLOT 
SICKENS 


More Sequels Planned 
For Omen, Airport 








The creative genius of 
Hollywood continues to 
amaze. Already announced are 
such exciting major produc- 
tions as Jaws II, The Exorcist 
II and Gone With The Wind 
II. Now comes word of The 
Bad News Bears II and Airport 
1977—this last one to follow 
the adventures of Airport and 
Airport 1975. And the pro- 
ducers of The Omen, which 
has grossed over $40 million 
since its release over the sum- 
mer, plan to start shooting The 
Omen II sometime next year. 
Omen II will be followed by 
Omen IIT, which in due time 
will be followed by Omen IV. 
No joke. 
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FEMALE 
SLUGOUT 





WomenSports Editors 
Brawl Over Manuscript 





WomenSports magazine 
regularly covers women’s 
athletics, but it declined to 
report the story late in August 
when a spontaneous contest of 
strength broke out in its own 
editorial offices in New York 
City. 

Editor-in-chief Pamela Van 
Wagenen had announced that 
the manuscript she was 
holding in her hand would not 
be included in any future issue 
of WomenSports because of its 
inferior content and style. Ex- 
ecutive editor Cheryl McCall 
said she would like to re-read 
the piece before a final judg- 
ment was made. 

A noisy argument broke out 
between the two editors, and 
as McCall attempted to ex- 
tricate the manuscript from 
Van Wagenen’s grasp, Van 
Wagenen, with her free hand, 
grabbed at McCall’s upper tor- 














HELL BOX 


YZ ZS, 


—— 


PIGSKIN 
PREVIEW 
ATHLETIC HIGHS , 
THE y/ 
ge 
2” Rudy Hoglund 


so in what was described as a 
less than friendly manner. The 
scuffle ended abruptly while a 
stunned editorial staff looked 
on. 

The disputed manuscript 
was ultimately axed, Van 
Wagenen has_ reportedly 
resigned and McCall has not 
been showing up for work late- 
ly. 


es me 


Aa 


¥ 
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—VALERIE HENDY 


SOCIETY 
NEWS 


hasn’t enough already!). 

For one thing, the new 
management has weeded out 
all the freeloaders who, for 
years, have had their names, 
club memberships and ad- 
dresses listed in the Register 
without paying a red cent to 
buy the orange and black 
tome. For another thing, re- 
gional editions are absolutely 
out. No more separate 
Dayton, San Francisco, Bos- 
ton et alia editions. Quel 
dommage! Now all the U.S. is 
wrapped up in one book, sav- 


ing money for both the Social 
Register Association and for 
the subscribers. 

For a mere $22.50, you 
(well maybe not all of you, as 
you have to be listed to be a 
subscriber) can get everyone in 
one handy-sized book, suitable 
to fit next to the phone so your 
guests will know just where 
you are at. This is quite a sav- 
ings over the $250 that the 
complete 12-volume set used to 
cost, and, let’s face it dears, 
inflation has hit all of us. 

—DEIRDRE WHITESIDE 
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Park Avenue Awaits 
Revised Social Register 





When all those Right People 
receive their 1977 editions of 
the Social Register at the end 
of November, they’re going to 
be in for an ever-so-tiny shock. 
That venerable directory of the 
elite and quasi-elite has been 
taken over by a secretive, 
high-flying financier (if you 
know who we mean), and he 
intends to see to it that the 
Register makes money (as if 
the business biggie in question 








HENRY’S 
JOB HUNT 


Kissenger Eyes Spots At 
Times, Newsweek, Nets 








No unemployment lines for 
Henry the K. Faced with the 
prospect of job-hunting come 
January, Kissinger has repor- 
tedly set his sights on no less 
than a weekly column in The 
New York Times, a monthly 
column in Newsweek and a 
spot as a foreign policy analyst 
for one of the networks. All 
this from William Beecher in 
The Boston Globe, who also 
reports Kissinger’s current 
asking price for his memoirs: 
$2 million, plus such little ex- 


Wide World 


WN 





tras as a private jet to travel 
around to research the book, 
limousines to meet him at the 
airport and a team of resear- 
chers and secretaries. 


So Henry’s got all these 
plans—but will anyone hire 
him? Newsweek editor Ed 
Kosner says he ‘‘would love to 
talk to him’’ about a column. 
But over at ABC, when in- 
formed of Kissinger’s inclina- 
tions, spokeswoman Ann Ric- 
citelli had this to say: ‘‘Are 
you serious? Are you really 
serious? ... Henry Kissinger 
has a heavy German accent, 
and if you’ll notice, no 
newscaster currently on the air 
has an accent, not even a 
regional dialect. He just 
wouldn’t work.”’ 

—JOSEPH MYSAK 


Are we doomed to four more years of Kissinger as a network 


commentator? 














PATTY 
GLUT 


Hearst’s Jailer Tells 
All—For High Price 


Here’s the good news for all 
you Patty-watchers. Janey 








Janey Jimenez (left) is latest to cash in on Hearst. 





Jimenez, the flashy Federal 
marshal who shepherded Patty 
Hearst in and out of the court- 
room, will have her intimate 


| book on America’s favorite 


kidnap victim out soon. Word 
is that the asking price for the 
manuscript is in the million- 
dollar range. 

—R.B. GORLIN 


== 
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HEARST 
MUST PAY 


Record $600,000 Libel 
Settlement To Synanon 








The San Francisco Ex- 
aminer has a new record to 
claim: payer of the largest libel 
settlement in American news- 
paper history. The ‘‘Mon- 
arch”’ of the Hearst chain will 
be handing over $600,000 to 
Synanon, a non-profit cor- 
poration in California which 
treats drug addicts and 
alcoholics. 

The Synanon suit was filed 
in response to two stories writ- 
ten in 1972 by Examiner 
reporter Robert Patterson, 
who charged that Synanon was 
a tax dodge that enriched its 
founder while ripping off its 
patients with an unproven 
method of treatment. Patter- 
son’s reporting was, to put it 
mildly, suspect. His main 
source was a German alien 
with drug and alcohol prob- 
lems, whose usual residence 





was the Salvation Army. In 
addition, the Examiner fired 
Patterson later in 1972 for fil- 
ing an ‘‘eyewitness’’ series on 
mainland China reported en- 
tirely from a hotel room in 
Hong Kong. It was clearly not 
going to be an easy suit to de- 
fend. 

Synanon won the bonanza 
settlement with an ultimatum 
delivered to Examiner 


UPI 


Randolph Hearst: capitulated. 





publisher Randolph Apperson 
Hearst. Hearst, father of 
Patricia Hearst and no 
stranger to ultimata, was told 
by Synanon attorneys that if 
there was no settlement by Ju- 
ly 1, there would be no settle- 
ment at all. After that date, 
Synanon would fight through 
to the end of the trial, 
scheduled to begin September 
27. Synanon would not coop- 
erate in the usual defense ploy 
of starting the trial, sizing up 
the plaintiff’s first witness and 
then offering a settlement. 

In less than a day, Hearst 
agreed to give Synanon every- 
thing it asked, including a 
front-page story explaining the 
settlement. 

The payment has left the Ex- 
aminer’s insurer, Mutual In- 
surance Company, Ltd., hold- 
ing a rather large bag. MIC is 
used to five-figure settlements 
and is gagging on this one. The 
company may be meeting 
Hearst in court to decide who 
pays how much. 

—DAVID M. RUBIN 


DOG DAY 


GAL SUES 


Offended By Pacino Film 
About Bank Robber 








Carmen Wojtowicz, the 
real-life wife of the bank rob- 
ber played by Al Pacino in 
Dog Day Afternoon, has won 
the first round in an invasion- 
of-privacy lawsuit against 
Warner Bros., Dell Publishing 
and Delacorte Press, publish- 
ers of the subsequent noveliza- 
tion of the film. In the film, 
Pacino hopes to pay for a sex- 
change operation for his male 
lover. His missus (Wojtowicz) 
is portrayed as a fat, whining 
slob. 

The defendants’ motion to 
dismiss the case was denied by 
New York State Supreme 
Court Justice Martin B. 
Stecher, who cited ‘‘the 
revolting description’ of Woj- 
towicz in the book and movie 
as possible grounds for a case. 
Wojtowicz and her children 
had never sought publicity, the 
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Carmen Wojtowicz objected 
to her portrayal (above) in 
Dog Day Afternoon. 





judge ruled, but, ‘‘for the 
defendants’ profits, [they] had 
their lives invaded, degraded 
and fictionalized.”’ 


PAY FOR 
STARDOM 


Los Angeles Station 
Sells On-Air Interviews 


Here’s a nifty new way that 
KWHY-TV Los Angeles has 
devised to shoulder the bill for 
its news operation: let the 
advertisers write the script. 
The cable TV station offers its 
‘Executive Report’’ to just 
about any takers. These 
reports, the station says, are 15 
to 30-minute ‘‘in-depth inter- 
views highlighting the out- 
standing people in the business 
world, their activities, pro- 
ducts and services that affect 
life in our community.”’ 

A clever PR person need 
simply dispatch his client to 
KWHY and the station’s ac- 
commodating host takes itfrom 
there, conducting just about 
any kind of interview the com- 
pany wants. Total cost: a dirt 
cheap $250. For a few bucks 
more, the station offers a tape 
it says you can show ‘‘at board 
meetings, luncheons, etc.”’ 

‘“‘We always indicate that 
time is bought by the com- 
pany,’’ says KWHY general 
manager Robert W. Bunn, 
who notes that the charges for 
‘*Executive Report’’ make it 
profitable. Says one PR per- 
son whose company declined 
KWHY’s invitation to appear: 
‘*An interesting new aspect of 
TV journalism at work.”’ 

—FRANCIS POLLOCK 
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BANK ON 
LOUIE 





Kousin To Rescue Of 
New York Mag Three 





Cosmos 


Zalaznick: ‘‘amused disgust.’’ 





So you got a First Amend- 
ment problem? Can’t afford a 
fancy lawyer? Louis Kousin is 
your man. 

After Clay Felker, Aaron 
Latham and Sheldon Zalaz- 
nick of New York magazine 
were subpoenaed to appear 
before the House Ethics Com- 
mittee’s hearings into the 
Daniel Schorr affair, they 
received a little note from one 
Louis Kousin. Kousin, who 
found the issuance of the sub- 
poenas ‘‘disturbing news,’’ 
felt duty-bound to ‘‘anticipate 
a public campaign to provide 
resources for those who will 
face the possibility of con- 
tempt of Congress charges.”’ 
Who better to help the New 
York Three than Kousin, 
veteran fundraiser, he pointed 
out, for such notable martyrs 
as the Berrigan Brothers and 
Daniel Ellsberg. 

‘*Feel free to call on me for 
such professional services,”’ 
Kousin wrote. The price tag? 
‘“‘A minimum fee of $500 per 








week is what I apply for such 
‘social’ cases.”’ 

The reaction of the prospec- 
tive defendants? ‘‘Amused 
disgust,’’ says Zalaznick. 
“That truly was an obscene 
letter.’’ 

—D.M.W. 


WHEN TO 
CONCEIVE 





In March—If You Want 
A Journalist Baby 





Want a little Sy Hersh all 
your own? It’s easy. All you 
have to do is conceive your 
next child during February or 
March, because October- 
November babies appear most 
likely to become journalists 


























Paul Richer 





and editors. 

According to a new book 
called Astrogenetics, there is 
an above-average concentra- 
tion of journalists born under 
the sign of Scorpio (October 
23-November 21), while babies 
born under the sign of 
Capricorn are least likely to 
choose a journalistic career. 

Author Edmund Van Deu- 
sen ascribes the preponderance 
of Scorpio journalists to the 
classic ‘‘quest for knowledge’’ 
of persons born under that 
sign. Journalism requires ‘‘a 
long apprenticeship,’’ Deusen 
says, and Scorpios are aided 
by their ‘‘natural_ in- 
quisitiveness’’ in their will- 
ingness to dig long and hard 
for facts. Capricorns, 
however, ‘‘would find the lack 
of recognition’’ during much 
of their career ‘‘a_ serious 
threat to their ego and se- 
curity.”’ 


MS. LUCY 
AXED 


62-Year-Old Editor Asks 
One Question Too Many 








In rural! Madison County, 
Virginia, a small community at 
the foot of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, 62-year-old editor 
Lucy Catherine Bowie was dig- 
ging up some local dirt for the 
Madison County Eagle. Next 
thing, after 33 years in the 
business, she was looking for a 
job. ‘‘It’s our policy not to in- 
vestigate,’’ says Eagle 
publisher Angus Green. 


The Eagle had been looking 
into the affairs of Circuit 
Court Judge David Barry, who 
was chairman of the local 
school board when the board 
condemned 30 acres of farm 
land for a new elementary 
school site. When the owners 
of the land brought the case to 
court, Judge Barry presided. 
Barry awarded the owners 
$1,158 an acre, an amount the 
owners contend was too low. 
One year later, Edgar F. 
Puryear Jr., one of the 
owners’ attorneys, was ap- 
pointed to the school board. 





Mary T. Dresser 


Bowie: ‘‘couldn’t 


night.”’ 


sleep at 





Editor Bowie claims that 
Puryear was _ pressuring 
publisher Green to call off the 
Eagle investigation by hinting 
at grounds for a lawsuit. Both 
men deny the charge. 

But Green’s newspaper 
philosophy is that ‘‘people in 
this country don’t want to be 
stirred up.’’ So he ordered 
Bowie to retire two months 
earlier than she had planned. 
She was to spend her last 
month training the new editor, 
Richard H. Matthews, who 
has 20 years experience as an 
advertising manager and one 
year as a part-time reporter. 

Bowie assigned Matthews to 
cover a school board meeting, 
but decided after reading his 
copy that he had missed the 
significant, more controversial 
story. She spiked his article 
and instead printed a one-line 
item giving simply the time, 
place and date of the meeting. 
‘‘That was just too cute,’’ says 
Green, who asked for her im- 
mediate resignation. 

As a result, Bowie will 
receive no retirement benefits 
from Green Publishing, where 
she worked for 18 years, and 
she is looking for a job to sup- 
port herself and her semi- 
invalid sister. ‘‘I could have 
just kept quiet and retired,”’ 
says Bowie, ‘‘but then I 
wouldn’t have been able to 
sleep at night.”’ 

—MARY T. DRESSER 

















SHORT 
TAKES 


Carter Scares Times; 
Death Blow To Post? 








@‘‘Christ says, don’t consider 
yourself better than someone 
else because One guy screws a 
whole bunch of women, while 
the other guy is loyal to his 
wife.”’ 

That’s how Jimmy Carter 
says it in his much-publicized 
interview in the November 
Playboy. And that’s how most 
major news organizations ran 
it when the monthly released 
some of the material Septem- 
ber 20. The Associated Press 
and United Press_ Interna- 
tional, for example, put the 
quote on their wires unex- 
purgated, albeit both services 
preceded their stories with 
warnings that naughty lan- 
guage followed. 

That language proved too 


much for Walter Cronkite, 





who paraphrased the quote 
after noting that in a couple of 
places ‘‘[Carter] words 
mild for Plavboy but perhaps 
a litthe racy tor Sunday 
school.’* Charles Mohr repro- 
duced the quote in his dispatch 
to The New York Times, but 
Victorian heads prevailed in 
the newsroom and ‘‘sexual in- 
tercourse’’ was substituted at 
the paper of record. 

@ Time magazine has 
decided to remove some of the 
heavy layers of padding from 
its group-editing process—and 
save a few bucks along the 
way. During last spring’s 
strike by editorial employees, 
Time management, working 
with a skeleton crew, was able 
to eliminate the senior editor’s 
function (copy goes from 
writer to senior editor to 
managing editor) and still pro- 
duce a creditable magazine. So 
this fall, when Time managing 
editor Henry Grunwald was 
looking for places to cut back, 
the obvious place to. start 
was by getting rid of 


uses 





some 


Grunwald: // axed 





senior editors, right? Wrong. 

Eleven of the 
‘*reporter-researchers’’ will be 
fired and nine part-time posi- 
tions created instead. The 
front-of-the-book sections (na- 
tion, world, business) will be 
affected. The designation ‘‘re- 
porter-researcher,’’ it will be 
remembered, is a euphemism 
for that overwhelmingly fe- 
male ghetto of ‘‘researchers.”’ 

Any reporter-researcher 
wishing to resign voluntarily 


49 full-time 
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tober 11, and the Time 
Newspaper Guild unit is 
hopeful that the entire process 
can be completed on a volun- 
tary basis. 

@ Dorothy Schitf’s afternoon | 
New York Post operates on 
shaky financial pins these days 
and the last thing it needs is 
competition. But that’s a very 
likely possibility if the morn- 
ing Daily News ahead 
with plans to publish a late- 
afternoon — edition complete 
with closing stock tables and 


sports long-time 





xoes 


scores—tWwo 
Post staples. 

The News has been unhappy 
with its 7:30 P.M. “night owl” 
edition tor some time. Too 
many newsstands close al 
night and many readers won't 
venture oul for an evening 
paper to those few that do stay 
open. An early edition would 
solve the ‘night owl’ problem 
and might create a new aud- 
ience at the same time. A final 
decision is some months away, 


but a late afternoon News 


has been asked to do so by Oc- | could augura Pos: mortem. @ 


THE More 
COVER UP 


You can get in our navy and white 

T- shirt for $4.95. Just send check or 
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COVERING CARTER IS 
LIKE PLAYING CHESS 
WITH BOBBY FISCHER 





How The Carter Press Operation Outsmarts 
The Press—And Sometimes Itself 





Have the boys on the bus learned anything in four years? 





BY KEN AULETTA 

Leo Tolstoy and Tim Crouse have one thing in common: 
Jimmy Carter has read each of their books twice. When Carter 
was 12, Julia Coleman, his teacher, gave him War and Peace. 
When Carter was 48, Gerald Rafshoon, his media adviser, 
loaned him The Boys On The Bus. From Tolstoy Carter learned 
how common people shape history. From Crouse he learned 
how journalists shape a presidential campaign. 

But the eager student did not stop with Crouse. He went 
about his mission with the thoroughness of Napoleon preparing 
to conquer Russia. Frank Mankiewicz, press secretary to 
Robert Kennedy in 1968 and chief spokesman for George 
McGovern in 1972, recalls a visit the former Governor of 
Georgia paid him in early 1975. He remembers being dazzled by 
Carter’s extensive knowledge of the press. Carter already knew, 
remembers Mankiewicz, ‘‘that the press would cover him like a 
blanket in lowa,”’ the first contested state. ‘‘He knew lowa was 
this year’s New Hampshire”’ and that the contest ‘‘was unlike 
the National Football League, where game 14 can count as 
much as game one.”’ 

Senator Henry Jackson’s managers believed they could horde 
their money and wait until April and the New York and Penn- 
sylvania primaries. Carter knew better. One of the key lessons 
learned from the Crouse book, says Rafshoon, was ‘‘that what 
you do early the media gives it a hype. . . a domino effect.”’ 
Knowing that the press was sensitive about how late they were 
to understand Gene McCarthy’s emergence in 1968 and 
McGovern’s in 1972, Carter knew early victories would 
generate attention, which in turn would generate momentum. 

Carter also knew about the element of surprise. Yes, Ed 
Muskie won the New Hampshire primary in 1972, but because 
the margin of victory was smaller than he had predicted, 
McGovern ‘‘won.’’ So Carter lowered expectations, transform- 
ing his 28 per cent in lowa into an unexpected triumph. Just as 
he later minimized a string of spring primary setbacks by first 
predicting them. The rule: feign surprise with your victories and 
let no one be surprised by your losses. 

Carter knew about the melodramatic biases of television, 
too. Paul H. Weaver, in a perceptive piece in The New York 
Times Magazine, wrote: ‘‘Carter also understood and derived 
benefit from television’s myth of the politician. In running 








writer for The Village Voice. 


Ken Auletta appears regularly in New York and is a staff 





against Washington, he was in fact running against a political 
image that television helps to perpetuate.’’ 

Because he studied the press as carefully as he did the 
electorate—not only did the candidate read Crouse’s book 
twice, but, according to deputy press secretary Betty Rain- 
water, ‘‘Everyone who worked with us in early 1974 and 1975 
read Crouse’s book’’—Carter was prepared for his long march. 
‘*The strategy was to get to know the press,’’ recalls Rafshoon. 
‘*We knew your names, even if you didn’t know ours.’’ The 
Carter camp studied the names in The Boys On The Bus and 
those in other campaign books, and throughout 1974 invited 
reporters Out to breakfast and for dinner at the Governor’s 
Mansion. 

By July of 1976, Carter’s people had a sense of how the press 
would play their vice presidential choice. Campaign manager 
Hamilton Jordan says he sounded out 15 or so Washington 
reporters about prospective nominees, concluding that Walter 
Mondale was the press favorite. They learned that the press, in 
general, thought Senator Frank Church ‘‘was a lightweight,”’ 
Senator Ed Muskie ‘‘hot-tempered’’ and ‘“‘lazy’’; and they 
feared reporters would pick apart Senator John Glenn’s income 
tax returns. Two days before Mondale was selected, Carter’s 
pollster, Pat Caddell, predicted that ‘*‘the press reaction is a fac- 
tor’’ (in the choice). 

Sometimes the solicitation of a reporter’s views is quite inno- 
cent. How comfortable a source feels with a journalist—their 
personal chemistry—often determines how much of a story the 
reporter gets. Two weeks before the convention, | was fishing 
for Carter’s VP choice. After | had asked one Carter intimate 
perhaps 15 questions, suddenly he asked me one: Had I ever 
had any exposure to Senator Abe Ribicoff? I said yes. He asked 
me what I thought of him. Does the journalist at this point say, 
“I’m sorry, but I ask the questions’’? The aide wasn’t exactly 
asking me to give away state secrets. So I quipped that | 
thought Ribicoff might be the single most pompous politician 
in America. We laughed, and I was able to add another name to 
the list of Carter’s prospective vice presidents. 

In its new role as political power broker, the press played a 
role in the selection of Carter’s vice presidential candidate. 
Even the hard-nosed boys on the bus seemed pleased by it. The 
Boston Globe’s Curtis Wilkie may not have been consulted, but 
he congratulated Carter for ‘‘picking a good man.’’ The New 
York Times’s Charlie Mohr glowed: ‘‘Mr. Carter, whose 
physical stature is modest, seemed to have assumed a 
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larger personal presence after 
his nomination Wednesday 
night.”’ 

‘“‘The press is an_ ever- 
present consideration,’ ex- 
plains Carter’s television ad- 
visor, Barry Jagoda. ‘‘A lot of 
things Carter would like to do 
he can’t do. He’d like to play 
tennis with someone on the 
staff, but he can’t because the 
press would want to come.”’ 

The candidate is thus both 
victim and victor. He loses his 
privacy, but gains politically. 
Just prior to the final round of 
June primaries, the boys on 
the bus were grumbling about 
Carter’s Nixon-like isolation 
in the plane’s first-class com- 
partment. A ‘‘them’’ versus 
‘*us’’ attitude was beginning to 
form. Shortly thereafter, 
Carter became more accessi- 
ble, resuming his strolls to the 
rear of the plane, permitting 
brief peeks into one of the 
multitudinous trap doors that 
comprise his complex per- 
sonality. 

At the end of his first full 
campaign week in September, 
Carter had another back-of- 
the-plane tryst with the press. 
It was kind of confessional. 
Yes, he told the reporters, he 
had deliberately tried to 
manipulate his image in that 
first week—he’d tried to 
change it from spendthrift 
liberal to budget-conscious 
management expert in re- 
sponse to Republican attacks. 
The practical result of this was 
to produce end-of-the-week 
round-up stories by David 
Broder and others in which 
Carter came off as disarmingly 
honest about his campaign 
strategy, rather than cynically 
manipulative—almost as if the 
press were being protective 
about someone who seemed to 
trust them with his  con- 
fidences. 

It may have been just this 
kind of effect Carter was seek- 
ing when he made his famous 
**l have committed adultery in 
my heart’’ confession to 
Playboy interviewer Robert 
Scheer. Again that remark left 
the press with two conflicting 
interpretations: either Carter 
was deliberately seeking ap- 
probation for the candor of his 








confession and _ deliberately 
trying to remake what he 
thought was a too-moralistic 
image, or he was just Jimmy 
Carter speaking from his 
heart. 





The View From The 
Front Of The Bus 





Surprisingly, Carter does 
not spend a lot of time follow- 
ing what those on the back of 
the bus are saying and writing 
about him. According to ad- 
ministrative assistant Greg 
Schneiders, who spends more 
time with Carter than the can- 
didate’s wife, when on the 
road Carter reads the local 
press, The New York Times 
‘‘when he can get it’’ (usually 
two or three times a week), 
Time and Newsweek. When in 
Plains, he reads the two Atlan- 
ta papers, the Constitution and 
the Journal, and has the Times 
flown in. He no longer reads it 
as carefully, but his press of- 
fice provides daily clippings 
from eight to 10 newspapers 
(usually, in addition to the two 
Atlanta papers, the first edi- 
tion of the Times and The 
Washington Post, The Wash- 
ington Star, The Philadelphia 
Inquirer, The Baltimore Sun, 
The Chicago Tribune, The Los 
Angeles Times, and The St. 
Louis Post - Dispatch). At 
home, Carter watches televi- 
sion news. On the road, 
Schneiders guesses he watches 
the morning news maybe twice 
a week,the evening news rarely. 

Carter’s press secretary Jody 
Powel! says his press office 
in Atlanta transcribes_ the 
television news for him most 
nights, and that ‘‘I try to keep 
up with what the people on the 
plane are writing.’’ According 
to his deputy, Rex Granum, 
they don’t succeed: ‘‘We see a 
limited number of clips.’’ 

This could account for the 
rarity of complaints about 
press coverage. A simpler, and 
more likely explanation, is that 
Carter’s people genuinely like 
the reporters who cover the 
campaign and are respectful of 
the adversary process. When 
the candidate is upset about a 
story, he usually keeps it to 
himself. ‘‘He’ll just say 





privately that something is 
bullshit,’’ says an aide. Does 
he use that word? ‘Yes, 
sometimes.’’ Occasionally he 
will complain aloud. Eleanor 
Clift says Carter once gently 
berated her for a Newsweek 
article favorable to Morris 
Udall juxtaposed with an un- 
flattering look at Carter. At a 
recent 7Jime luncheon Carter 
made one of his infrequent 
journeys off-the-record to say 
some unappetizing things 
about Newsweek’s failure to 
check facts as carefully as 
Time does. Carter was par- 
ticularly incensed by a News- 
week story that wrongly 
claimed Joseph Califano and 
Ted Sorenson were master- 
minding his transition govern- 
ment plans. Eleanor Randolph 
of The Chicago Tribune recalls 
how he snapped at her during a 
Florida press conference, 
‘**I’ve answered that question 
1,000 times. Why do I have to 
answer it again?’’ Standing in 
the lobby of Newark’s Holiday 
Inn one early morning in late 
May, reporters were startled to 
see the candidate, as if directed 
by radar, zoom. towards 
Charlie Mohr. He asked to see 
Mohr later to take issue with 
the veteran reporter’s incisive 
story comparing Governor 
Carter with candidate Carter 
on the subject of Lieutenant 
William Calley. 

Recently Powell made one 
of his few complaints of this 
long campaign. He walked up 
to the Times’s Jim Wooten, 
whose September 8 front-page 
story was headlined, ‘‘Carter 
‘Would Have’ Ousted Kelley, 
But Won’t Say He Will If 
President,’’ and said, ‘‘I have 
a bone to pick with you, doc- 
tor.’’ They picked away, leav- 
ing each other’s position un- 
changed. Wooten is also left 
with the impression that 
**Jody is the best I’ve ever seen 
at it. He had a point to make. 
He did it with a maximum of 
civility, and, I may say, a 
minimum of logic.”’ 

The Carter people have 
other means of expressing 
their anger, though they rarely 
use them. They can take their 
time tracking down _press- 
requested information, stick 





reporters on the second cam- 
paign plane (the ‘‘zoo plane’’), 
be pleasant but uncooperative 
in answering background 
questions, follow Secret Ser- 
vice advice and restrict access 
to the candidate, not return 
phone calls. 

One of the few reporters 
who feels she has received the 
treatment is Kandy Stroud, 
who is writing a book and is a 
plane regular. ‘‘They have 
never bitched to me,’’ she says, 
‘*but they have punished me.”’ 
The Carter people have 
sometimes bitched that Stroud 
was a pushy pain in the ass. 
During the Democratic Con- 
vention, Powell rudely kept 
her on hold for almost two 
hours. And once, she says, she 
had clearance to fly to Plains 
to interview Carter during the 
Republican National Conven- 
tion. Before departing Wash- 
ington, she phoned Powell, 
who said everything was fine, 
come on down. She arrived in 
Plains but never got her inter- 
view with Carter. Sorry, just a 
screw-up, Powell said. 

It is a wonder there are not 
more. Because press secretary 
Powell spends so much of his 
time advising Carter, is so in- 
formal and oblivious to details 
and has trouble delegating 
authority to his staff, the 
Carter press operation is hard- 
ly a model for its candidate’s 
government efficiency pro- 
clamations. Though Carter 
wanted no less than 45 press 
releases put out after Labor 
Day, to meet this goal Powell 
will have to distribute five a 
day during the campaign’s last 
week. There are few meetings 
to plot strategy or determine 
how to make news. Though 
respectful of Powell, several 
staff members complain that, 
in the words of one, ‘‘the 
trains don’t run on time.’’ 

Powell feels the press 
has been ‘“‘generally, pretty 
good.’’ His greatest frustra- 
tion: ‘‘I think that because of 
the press’s experience with 
Nixon, where they feel they 
were had, and because for the 
first time in their life the press 
is faced with a candidate they 
didn’t know—at times he is 
subjected to over-interpreta- 
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ABC’s Sam Donaldson (center, in light suit) and press secretary Jody Powell (right, foreground): Who’s running the show? 
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tion and analysis. If he went 
from one side of the street and 
walked across to shake hands 
on the other, some reporter 
would find symbolism that he 
was working both sides of the 
street.°’ 

The press does sometimes 
behave like Kremlinologists, 
searching for arcane clues and 
hidden meanings. Charlie 
Mohr is the press’s most re- 
spected Carterologist. He can 
pick up the subtlest shadings 
and tricks in Carter’s reper- 
toire. Sometimes he goes over- 
board. Over drinks with 
several reporters in downtown 
Chicago in early September, 
Mohr announced his latest 
discovery. Did anyone notice 
that earlier that day Carter had 
referred to a ‘‘national health 
system’’ rather than ‘‘national 
health insurance.’’ Later that 
night, before 10,000 of the 
Daley machine’s finest, Carter 
made Mohr’s point seem frivo- 
lous by urging ‘‘national com- 
prehensive health insurance.”’ 

Of course, what the Carter 
camp considers nitpicking is 
often the press just doing its 
job. Carter is, after all, the 
candidate who once said, 
“Oregon is the most important 
primary—perhaps.’’ 

The Wooten incident is a 





useful case study of nuance. 
Carter had said, in response to 
a question, that based on what 
he knew about F.B.I. Director 
Clarence Kelley and the gifts 
and carpentry done in his 
home by Bureau personnel, he 
would fire Kelley. But, 
Wooten’s second paragraph 
noted, Carter ‘‘declined to say 
whether, if he became Presi- 
dent, he would dismiss Mr. 
Kelley.’’ Paragraph three 
advertised this ‘‘apparent con- 
tradiction,’’ as did the head- 
line. Though Carter publicly 
said he hedged because he may 
not have had access to in- 
formation that was available 
to President Ford, Wooten 
thought he was trying to have 
it both ways, a not uncommon 
Carter trait. 

Powell argued that Carter 
was trying to be responsible in 
allowing that there might be 
information unavailable to 
him. Powell’s view was im- 
plicitly supported by most of 
the travelling press corps. A 
sampling of what they filed 
that day reveals: the AP led 
with Carter saying ‘‘he would 
have fired’’ Kelley ‘‘knowing 
what I know now.’’ The Daily 
News only gave the story three 
paragraphs. None of the three 
networks gave major promi- 





nence to the Kelley story on the 
evening news. The Atlanta 
Constitution spotted no con- 
tradiction, granting just three 
paragraphs to Kelley in a 28- 
paragraph story. David 
Broder’s Washington Post 
lead read, ‘‘Jimmy Carter said 
today that based on what he 
knows, he would have 
red...” 

Carl Leubsdorf of The Bal- 
timore Sun disagreed with the 
way Wooten played the story. 
‘*] think we have a tendency to 
seize on half sentences,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I didn’t play it that way 
because my reading of it— 
granted Carter gives some 
grounds for ambiguity, but 
we’ve got to use our brains—is 
that he doesn’t want to say 
something that assumes he’s 
President.’’ 

Wooten, because he as- 
sumed Carter is so crafty and 
careful with words, concluded 
that Carter was being cute. 
Leubsdorf, because he as- 
sumes Carter is so crafty and 
careful with words, concluded 
that Carter was too smart to be 
cute. Both reporters shared the 
same facts and assumptions 
about Carter. Yet both wrote 
very different stories. 

Powell’s mild storm over the 
Wooten story passed quickly. 





What lingers among many of 
those on the front of the plane 
is a deeper resentment towards 
those ‘‘big shot’’ Washington 
journalists who disparaged 
Jimmy Carter as if he were 
some barefoot backwoods- 
man. This resentment of cer- 
tain ‘‘commentators’’ mirrors 
the Carter camp’s feelings 
about ‘‘incestuous’’ Washing- 
ton—the leaking of stories, the 
self promotion, the fancy din- 
ner parties, the favored few. 

When the TJimes’s James 
Reston penned a column early 
this summer scolding Carter 
for ignoring a new generation 
of Harvard professors whose 
expertise the Plains primitive 
surely would need to govern, 
Carter’s staff exploded. 
‘*Plenty of people at Harvard 
are good,’’ said Rafshoon. 
‘‘But we got good people in 
Atlanta. We don’t generalize 
about Harvard and we don’t 
want them to generalize about 
Southerners.”’ Part of the 
problem, issues director Stuart 
Eizenstat said at the time, is 
that the Washington press is 
‘‘dealing with someone who 
won’t give them his private 
phone numbers and talk on a 
background basis.”’ 

*‘Carter has never under- 
stood why David Broder is so 
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highly regarded,’’ laments one 
Carter intimate, acknow- 
ledging, ‘‘Obviously he’s in- 
fluenced by the way he feels 
Broder treated him’’—not tak- 
ing Carter seriously. In addi- 
tion to Reston and perhaps 
Broder, a Carter shit list, ac- 
cording to one aide, would 
probably include columnists 
Joseph Kraft, Evans and 
Novak, and Reg Murphy, now 
the editor of The San Fran- 
cisco Examiner and formerly 
editor of The Atlanta Con- 
stitution—he dubs Carter 
‘one of the four phoniest men 
I’ve ever met.’? The Carter 
people take great pride not just 
in the brilliant campaign they 
waged to capture the nomina- 
tion, but in having done so by 
flaunting conventional 
wisdom and leaving many of 
these people embarrassed. 

The other side of this resent- 
ment is respect for those 
reporters they feel spotted 
Carter early. Johnny Apple of 
the Times, who trekked to 
Iowa last December and wrote 
an influential front-page story 
accurately predicting Carter’s 
strength. ‘‘He always praises 
Apple as the best political 
journalist in the country,”’ 
says one of Carter’s top aides. 
The candidate is said to harbor 
real respect for The Wash- 
ington Star’s Jack Germond 
and The St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch’s Tom Ottenad, who 
made a trip with Carter in 
January 1975 and wrote that 
he was a candidate to watch. 
Carter has thanked Time 
magazine for what he called its 
“fair coverage.’? Tom Wicker 
and Willian Shannon of the 
Times are perceived as two col- 
umnists who took him serious- 
ly early. Elizabeth Drew in The 
New Yorker and_ Richard 
Reeves in New York wpote 
pieces that are praised for their 
perceptiveness. And an aide 
says Carter thinks that John 
Wall, editor of Christian Cen- 
tury, is ‘‘one of the finest peo- 
ple he knows.’’ Indicative of 
the respect—and apprecia- 
tion—is that Carter aides can 
remember specific pieces, and 
sometimes whole sentences, 
which comforted them many 
months ago when they were 





lonely. One day on the plane a 
Carter aide stopped and said 
hello to Bill Shannon, reciting 
for my benefit details of an 
August 1975 column of Shan- 
non’s that handicapped Carter 
as one of the three men likely 
to capture the Democratic 
nomination. 

The people in the front of 
the plane truly like those in the 
back. This is meant figurative- 
ly; some Carter staffers do 
have seats in the rear of the 
plane. But there is some feel- 
ing, particularly among the 
“little people’’ in the cam- 
paign, that the press can act 





like a pack of primadonnas. 
One rider to whom the press 
rarely talks put it this way: 
‘‘Anytime the press is not on 
the plane, they’re gentlemen. 
But when they’re on the plane 
it’s different. Sam Donaldson 
[ABC] is the biggest asshole 
that ever walked the earth. 
There was no meal on this 
flight and he went after the 
staff and the stewardesses. It 
was explained to him that it 
was United Airlines’ fault. He 
wouldn’t buy it. He insisted it 
was somebody on the plane’s 
fault... The film crews and 
the cameramen are good all 





the time. The correspondents 
and the producers become 
piranhas on the plane.’’ 

The press doesn’t always get 
the last word. One lowly staf- 
fer recalls Linda Charlton of 
The New York Times, since 
departed to cover Mondale: 
**Linda Charlton I hated. One 
time in August in Plains, she 
was wearing sandals and walk- 
ing towards this red ant hill. 
There are these really big red 
ants in Plains that bite and 
really sting. I thought I should 
warn her. She kept walking 
towards it. I got ready to, but I 
said, no, this is my shot back. 














BOYS ON THE BUS ’76 


The most dominant personality on the bus 
is Curtis Wilkie of The Boston Globe. The 
most dominant newspaper is The New York 
Times. The Carter staff and the travelling 
press corps rarely read Wilkie because the 
Globe is not yet a big hit in Plains or Peoria. 
The Times is often the one common 
denominator of information 

As it did in 1972, the Times has assigned 
two reporters to travel with the candidate: 

Charles Mohr: An experienced hand at 
covering foreign wars and their domestic 
counterpart—campaigns—he often writes 
the hard lead for the paper. There was some 
feeling in the Carter camp, when he first 
joined the trail in the spring, that Mohr was 
a liberal ideologue. ‘‘I frankly think, Charlie 
came on the campaign with some hangups 
about Carter, particularly about Vietnam,”’ 
says one aide close to the candidate. Though 
Mohr is as tough on Carter in print as any 
regular on the plane, and though Carter is 
described as ‘‘having mixed feelings about 
him,’’ a poll of the front and the rear of the 
plane would show him to be the most 
respected regular. 

Jim Wooten: The distinction of being the 
best writer on the plane probably belongs to 
Wooten. Some of Carter’s people think his 
ease with words gets him in trouble. ‘‘He’s 
always looking for the essence of the thing,”’ 
says one staff member. ‘‘He has this feeling 
he has to catch it all at once. . . the essence 
of the campaign, the essence of Carter.’’ 
Wooten is one of the reporters whose com- 
pany Carter enjoys. 

Curtis Wilkie has more going for him than 
an ebullient personality. With his drooping 


mustache, Mississippi drawl, and thick hair 
that crawls like a vine over his collar, he is 
hard to miss. The 36-year-old reporter for 
The Boston Globe was formerly with a small 
Mississippi daily and The Wilmington News 
Journal, and is, according to a fellow 
reporter, ‘‘First class. He has good political 
instincts and he knows how to tell a story. 
He’s not only lucid but he writes imagina- 
tively.”” He usually writes three times a 
week, preferring to try to place events in 
perspective. Despite believing that he is 
sometimes ‘‘too tough’’ on them, every one 
of the Carter staffers interviewed agreed that 
Wilkie is one of the best. 

‘‘In another two or three years Eleanor 
Randolph may be the hottest thing around 
Washington, D.C.’’ That from an expe- 
rienced journalist. Still in her 20’s, she has 
followed Carter full-time since June, and has 
been with The Chicago Tribune two and a 
half years. Like Wooten, she can be a daz- 
zling writer. 

On the plane, a common feeling is that this 
has not been a very good year for The 
Washington Post. ‘‘\’ve been waiting for 
them to knock my ass off,’’ says one com- 
petitor. ‘‘ They haven’t.’’ The reporter who 
covers Carter regularly, Helen Dewar, is 
considered ‘‘competent’’ but not outstand- 
ing. The Post’s heavies—David Broder, 
Jules Witcover, Lou Cannon, William 
Greider, Haynes Johnson—were late, as 
Broder admits, to spot Carter. 

*‘Jack Germond is the George Burns of 
journalism,’’ says a colleague of The 
Washington Star’s ace political reporter. 
Germond hasn’t spent too much time on the 
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She got some real nice bites. 
They itched for a good week.”’ 


The View From The 
Rear Of The Bus 


For the first time in recent 
memory, the journalists are in 
the unaccustomed position of 
fearing the candidate is 
smarter than they are. They 
are always on guard, watchful 
of his every move. It’s like 
playing chess with Bobby 
Fischer. 

Most of the regulars respect 








President because he is smart 
and able and tough; but they 
feel he is always on, always 
working, always measuring his 
time, his words, what he can 
extract from any encounter. 
Unlike John and Robert Ken- 
nedy, whose intelligence was 
also respected, reporters are 
not charmed by Jimmy Carter. 
Style and grace do not enter 
into the equation. Asked how 
he felt about Carter, The Cox 
Newspapers’ Andy Glass 
laughed: ‘‘It’s like asking me if 
I like an IBM 45. I like to 


Jim Wooten, who has cov- 
ered Carter full-time since 
January and before that as 
Atlanta bureau chief for the 
Times, is both fascinated and 
repelled: ‘‘I think I can speak 
for everyone here. A lot of us 
were surprised to be covering a 
presidential candidate whose 
intellectuality was a part of his 
campaign equipment. Christ, 
he used his brains.’’ But: ‘I 
would like to have written that 
there are very few things the 
man wouldn’t do to promote 
his candidacy. | couldn’t. | 


but do not like Carter. They 
suspect he will make a good 








watch the 
switches.’’ 


lights, the 





thinks Carter ‘‘has 


tried to.’’ Eleanor Randoiph 
trouble 





plane, preferring to roam so he can better tell 
his readers, in his words, ‘‘who’s going to 
win.’’ Many journalists, and politicians, feel 
that he and his sometimes partner, Jim 
Dickensen, had a glittering year, eclipsed 
only by the manic labors of Johnny Apple of 
the Times. 

‘*Stan Cloud has become part of the 
furniture,’’ remarked one admiring Carter 
staffer of Time magazine’s correspondent. 
Though several of his colleagues at 7ime’s 
New York headquarters consider him ‘‘a 
flack for Carter’’ the view is not shared by 
those on the plane. ‘‘He’s done a better job 
than Newsweek,’’ says one respected col- 
league. The Carter people feel that Cloud, 
noted for his hot temper, works his sources, 
extracting information as well as any 
reporter. 

Newsweek’s Eleanor Clift is very different 
than Stan Cloud. He is outgoing, she is 
quiet; he asks questions, she usually doesn’t. 
‘Eleanor Clift is a solid worker, but she’s 
not up to Cloud,’’ says an important 
member of the Carter team. ‘‘I have a feeling 
Eleanor gathers facts and sends them back.”’ 
Sometimes those facts are pretty impressive. 
She was the first reporter to break and exten- 
sively quote from Hamilton Jordan’s reveal- 
ing 1974 campaign strategy memorandum. 

Readers of Tim Crouse’s book will 
remember Carl Leubsdorf. In 1972 he was 
one of the two ubiquitous reporters for the 
Associated Press. The pack waited to follow 
his lead. With The Baltimore Sun now, he 
has fewer readers, though he maintains 
many followers. ‘‘Leubsdorf is just first- 
rate,’’ says a Carter aide. ‘‘The guy is con- 
sistently ahead of the story.’’ 

‘*The Los Angeles Times has an incredible 
collection of good, solid journalists,’’ 


reflects a Carter adviser. ‘‘Overall, they are 
as good as The New York Times.’’ The West 
Coast paper has been rotating its corres- 
pondents, but the most respected threesome 
are Bob Shogan, Bill Boyarski and Ken 
Reich. 

The problem with most television report- 
ing, says a member of Carter’s press staff, 
“is that they don’t think. They do what TV 
does. If 1 were grading them I’d give them a 


C on long-view think pieces and a B-plus on 


wire service journalism.’’ That may be 
generous. Still, if you took a vote among 
reporters and campaign workers, the majori- 
ty would agree that CBS’s Ed Bradley is a 
smart, top-flight journalist. ‘‘He’s the best 
TV reporter,’’ explains an important cam- 
paign aide. ‘‘He doesn’t grab his film and go 
off in a closet somewhere. He stays to put 
together a piece.”’ 

Curtis Wilkie’s only rival as the plane’s 
most dominant journalist is ABC’s Sam 
Donaldson. Wilkie dominates because of his 
wit, Donaldson because of his rather loud 
voice and Garment-Center personality. 
Many journalists and Carter aides consider 
him a good reporter, appreciating his hard 
work, his aggressive questioning. ‘‘His in- 
sensitivity is necessary to deal with Carter,”’ 
says a colleague. ‘‘He asks the most obvious 
questions, but usually the question needs to 
be asked.’’ A Washington journalist thinks 
his fellow travelers appreciate Donaldson 
because ‘‘he is their kamikaze.’’ 

**No one at NBC stands out,”’ in the opin- 
ion of one Carter assistant. It is a view wide- 
ly shared, perhaps by NBC as well. Recently 
they reassigned Judy Woodruff, who had 
followed the candidate for many months, 
replacing her with Kinley Jones. He joins 
Don Oliver, a veteran of the Carter watch. 

—K.A. 
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dealing with women reporters. 
He likes the loud, robust cam- 
araderie with the men in the 
press. That’s true of a lot of 
politicians. He’s a Southern 
politician and can’t treat us 
like ladies.’’ Did she like him? 
**Personally, no. But I respect 
him the more I’m around 
him.’’ Curtis Wilkie, who has 
run hot and cold on Carter, 
calls him ‘‘the most intelligent 
guy I’ve ever covered.”’ 

With a straight face, Jim- 
my Carter promises never to 
lie. That absurd claim gives the 
press their potential advantage 
in the chess game. So they 
spend a fair amount of their 
time searching for evidence 
Carter is lying—or at least 
fudging. When they score—as 
when Wooten caught him 
omitting Martin Luther King’s 
name from the litany of those 
he admired before a _ white 
Florida audience, or ‘‘ethnic 
purity’? or Mohr’s Calley 
report—they await some 
acknowledgment of their 
point. Instead, they usually get 
the flash of Carter’s steel-blue 
eyes. He has ‘‘a slight mes- 
sianic complex,’’ believes 
David Nordan, the Aflanta 
Journal reporter who covered 
Governor and_ candidate 
Carter. ‘‘I don’t think he can 
be corrupted by power, but he 
could be corrupted by his own 
belief in himself. He’s not easi- 
ly dissuaded.”’ 

The only time Wilkie can 
remember Carter admitting he 
was wrong was over ‘“‘ethnic 
purity,’’ and then it took him 
two days to apologize. Wooten 
says Carter apologized im- 
mediately for the omission of 
King’s name. At Brooklyn 
College on September 7, 
Carter was asked why he was 
silent for so many years about 
the Vietnam war. He stiffly 
answered that he was not a 


| public figure from 1965 to 


1970. Nor were most of the 
protesters. 

What saves Carter from a 
potentially fractious relation- 
ship with the press is his staff. 
**The one thing that makes me 
feel better about him is his 
people,’’ Wilkie once told me. 
**The guy’s an automaton, but 
not his people.’’ 
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The chief Carterologist: Charles Mohr of the Times studies the candidate’s words with the care 


of a Kremlinologist. 





The most visible member of 
the staff is the 32-year-old 
Powell, who lives near Carter 
in South Georgia. Though col- 
umnist William Safire has 
compared him to Ron Ziegler, 
the analogy is inoperative. 
Unlike Ziegler, Powell had 
four years experience as press 
secretary to Governer Carter 
before joining the campaign. 
Unlike the pre-1974 White 
House robot, he is close to his 
candidate, has a _ sense of 
humor and seems to under- 
stand he has obligations to the 
press as well as his candidate. 

Jack Germond of The 
Washington Star, no stranger 
to campaigns, thinks Powell is 
one of the ‘‘best press sec- 
retaries I’ve ever seen. He’s a 
remarkably cool cat... The 
key thing in any press opera- 
tion is, does the press secretary 
know what the hell he’s talking 
about? When you talk to Jody 
Powell you don’t get a guy 
who’s blowing himself up. He 
knows what his candidate is 








doing.’? And thinking. 

Not that Powell qualifies for 
sainthood. He is in the busi- 
ness of peddling his candidate, 
which means he doesn’t volun- 


teer harmful information. 
Wooten, who is very fond of 
Powell, also thinks he is very 
manipulative—‘‘Southern- 
style. Jody and Hamilton will 
say, ‘come in and have a 
drink.” They are _ naturally 
gregarious. And genuinely 
hale fellows well met.’’ 
Though reporters can recall 
few instances when Powell lied 
to them, Stan Cloud remem- 
bers Powell standing up to an- 
nounce that speech writer 
Robert Shrum, who had just 
resigned, was never on the 
campaign payroll. ‘‘That,”’ 
says Cloud, ‘‘was literally 
true. But it was false’’ because 
a bookkeeping error had kept 


Shrum off the payroll but not, 


off salary. 

The major difference be- 
tween Powell and Ziegler is 
that Powell is as disorganized 





as Ziegler was orderly. 
‘*Powell forgets things,’’ Dave 
Nordan once mused. ‘‘He 
never has cigarettes. He’s 
always burning holes in his 
clothes. He never has any 
money. Every time he’s ever 
taken an airline trip, he’s lost 
his luggage. He’s always losing 
notes to himself.’’ Kandy 
Stroud says that in nine 
months he’s never returned 
one of her phone calls. He 
once returned one of mine. 
Powell’s disorganization, 
and unwillingness or inability 
to delegate authority to the 
people who work for him, 
drives the press up a wall. 
Powell’s press office, laments 
Wilkie, is composed of ‘‘nice 
people, but they’re not in- 
formed. They’re constantly 
forwarding to Jody your ques- 
tions. I don’t know why Jody 
just doesn’t give it up and let 
someone else do it.’’ Ac- 
cording to Stan Cloud, ‘‘If we 
had 15 Jody Powell’s it would 
be all right. It’s an abysmal 





press operation when you get 
below Jody Powell.’’ Ina rare, 
but naturally backhanded 
tribute to McGovern, Bob 
Novak observes, ‘‘The Carter 
people are much more poorly 
organized than the McGovern 
press operation.’’ Eleanor 
Randolph says, ‘‘The only real 
problem we’ve had with Jody 
is that he’s an adviser, too. 
Sometimes you can’t find 
him.”’ 

When Powell can’t be 
found, the only other person 
some reporters on the plane 
feel they can turn to for 
authoritative answers is Greg 
Schneiders. Carter’s 29-year- 
old aide de camp, who once 
ran two restaurants in Wash- 
ington and joined the cam- 
paign full-time in November 
1975, gets little publicity. 
Visiting reporters tend to 
dismiss him as a functionary 
because he is sometimes spot- 
ted carrying Carter’s bag and 
because he doesn’t hover in the 
rear of the plane eagerly await- 
ing a summons for informa- 
tion. 

The real problem for Powell 
is that he doesn’t know he has 
a problem. ‘‘I’ve been ac- 
customed to doing things my- 
self,’’ he admits. ‘‘My impres- 
sion is that they [the press 
staff] are assuming more and 
more responsibility. Frankly, 
reporters don’t have to get to 
me as much as they do.”’ 

The favorable but somewhat 
mixed feelings reporters have 
about the Carter press opera- 
tion is matched by the mixed 
feelings they express about 
their own work this past year. 
In general, they take pride in 
their output. David Broder 
believes the press has done a 
good job ‘‘up to a point. I 
think the Carter phenomenon 
was spotted relatively early— 
earlier in other people’s papers 
than ours. The press did a pret- 
ty good job on two things. 
One, analyzing how his stra- 
tegy accounted for his success. 
Two, analyzing what Carter 
was saying and where he was 
coming from ... I think the 
press has done about as much 
as we can to raise the relevant 
questions about Carter’s poli- 
cies in terms of consistency 











and operative clauses.”’ 

Frank Mankiewicz, among 
others, thinks the press 
‘ignored Carter’’ early, the 
way they ignored McGovern 
and McCarthy. But Carl 
Luebsdorf, Andy Glass, Jack 
Germond, Chris’ Lydon, 
Johnny Apple, Stan Cloud and 
some others have reason to 
dispute that judgment. 

Another somewhat sensitive 


subject is Plains. Charles Seib, 
press ombudsman for The 
Washington Post, wrote on 
August 20, ‘Ali in all, the 
reporting from Plains was soft 
and sleepy, like a Southern 
afternoon.’’ One Carter cam- 
paign secretary, originally 
fearful ‘‘of the animals from 
the press,’’ as she then called 
them, says she grew fond of 
the boys on the bus. We used 


to joke, she said, somewhat 
wistfully, and call it ‘‘Camp 
Carter. As camp counselors we 
arranged softball games and 
barbecues. We got to know 
these people. We stayed at the 
same motel. We all ate at 
Faye’s. Sat by the pool. Swat- 
ted the same gnats. Some of 
the guys went off to Kansas 
City for the Republican Con- 
vention and called and asked, 

















HAVE THINGS REALLY CHANGED? 


Has presidential campaign coverage 
changed since 1972 ? ‘‘I don’t think it has at 
all,’’ says Timothy Crouse, author of The 
Boys On The Bus. ‘‘One thing I latched on to 
prove if it changed was Steve Brill’s piece 
in Harper’s. It may have been too shrill, but 
it was a seminal piece. Here was a guy who 
said he would never lie, and yet no one stood 
up and said, ‘Here’s a lie.” That’s what I was 
trying to say in my book. You had to go back 
and look at the man, his record, how he got 
along with the legislature. That’s what Brill 
tried to do. . . The one time to really under- 
stand Carter was when they had access to 
him. That was in the primaries. Instead, a lot 
of people were filing what he said and the 
standard campaign stuff. 

*‘One of the distortions on the plane is 
that everyone gets excited about what Carter 
is doing today. That’s pack journalism. . . . 
What’s really important is his character, 
who his contacts are, who he relies on. 
Who’s really running the country.”’ 

Besides getting older, the boys on the bus 
have changed in other ways. Tim Crouse’s 
book has certainly made reporters more 
self-conscious as well as famous. Several 
journalists claim they have not heard once 
during this long campaign the piercing yell, 
‘*‘What’s your lead?”’ 

Another reason that refrain has not been 
heard is that the wire services are less prom- 
inent this year. With the AP’s respected 
Walter Mears spending much less time on the 
candidate’s plane than he did in 1972, and 
with the departure of Carl Leubsdorf, that 
much was probably pre-ordained. There is a 
pervasive feeling, however, that the AP and 
UPI don’t have 300 hitters on the plane. 

Reporters are probably filing more inter- 
pretive pieces, and filing less, than they did 
in 1972. This is not true of the Times and 
The Washington Post, but it is true of papers 
like The Baltimore Sun, The Boston Globe, 
Newsday, The Chicago Tribune. They are 
relying on their reporters to add light sup- 


Calvin Fentress 
Crouse: He wrote the book willis sas 





plements to the wires daily meat-and-potato 
coverage, freeing their correspondents to 
write analytical pieces. 

Big-name Washington journalists— 
Apple, Broder, Germond—are spending less 
time on candidates’ planes this year than 
they did in 1972. ‘‘You don’t really learn 
much on the plane,’’ argues Germond. 
‘‘What you learn that is valuable can be 
learned in one or two days. What you learn is 
what their attitude is and how it changed.’’ 

Carter’s television advisor, Barry Jagoda, 
thinks that due to the influence of the Crouse 
book the press is paying more attention to 
issues and cites as one example Walter Cron- 
kite’s December 1975 issue probes. 

As in 1972, one candidate is running from 
the White House and the other is chasing 
around the country. This gives the more in- 
accessible Ford a great advantage. In 1972, 
the press treated Nixon like the President 
and McGovern like some local assembly can- 
didate. It remains to be seen whether that 
will change this year, though Roger Mudd 
did open the ‘‘CBS Evening News’’ on 
September 8, with: ‘‘Good evening. Warren 
G. Harding ran for President from his front 
porch. President Ford, at the moment, at 
least, is running for President from the 
White House.’”’ 

—K.A. 
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‘Are you playing softball 
tonight?’ They were nostal- 
gic.”’ 

Curtis Wilkie credits some 
real benefits, if not exactly an 
adversary relationship, from 
the Plains stay. There was a 
“rare intimacy’’ there, he 
says. The press got to ‘“‘see 
where the guy came from, his 
family, his environment.’’ It 
may be worth noting 
Wilkie, who is admired for his 
tough questioning of Carter 
and a brilliant story on 
Carter’s black neighbor losing 
his home, started the summer 
not liking Carter and ended it 
with better feelings towards 
the man. 

Another justification for the 
stay is that it inspired Eleanor 
Randolph of The Chicago 
Tribune to write a terrific and 
hilarious article about ‘‘sum- 
mer camp,”’ as she called it. 
She introduced her readers to 
ABC’s Sam Donaldson as he 
was being chased by CBS pro- 
ducer Rick Kaplan, who ‘‘was 
trying to add highlights to 
Donaldson’s carefully sprayed 
hair with a can of Reddiwhip 
instant topping.’’ She told of 
the nine injuries incurred by 
the press in pursuit of athletic 
prowess, the battles with 
Georgia wood chiggers and red 
ants, the plan to sneak un- 
cooked gelatin under the sheets 
of one TV correspondent, the 
red eyes of reporters—not 
from work or lack of sleep but 
the pool’s chlorine. Most of 
the press corps laughed, 
wishing they had written the 
piece themselves. But not Sam 
Donaldson or Rick Kaplan. 
For a long while Kaplan did 
not speak to Eleanor. Now he 
nods. 


that 





A View From 
Off The Bus 


It’s hard not to be impressed 
by the Carter press corps. 
Sure, there are some real 
clunks. But there are a lot of 
serious, talented people on 
that plane. Funny ones, too. 
Jim Wooten filed this pool 
report on Carter’s September 7 
pilgrimage to the Rotten Ap- 
ple: ‘‘Commentary on_ his 
moments there seems super- 
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Roger Sandler 


CBS’s Ed Bradley is widely considered the best electronic journalist on the bus. 





fluous since it was more or less 
adequately covered by every 
single member of the New 
York City press corps except 
Geraldo Rivera, who is in 
Cuba exposing Fidel Castro as 
an agrarian reformer, and Bar- 
bara Walters, who is practic- 
ing getting from her apartment 
to the ABC studios and back 
without getting lost. It seems 
at least of passing interest, 
nevertheless, to point out that 
the governor’s egalitarian ef- 
forts this morning resulted ina 
total number of eight contacts 
with common people, a lovely 
rose from the swishy pro- 
prietor of a subterranean 
florist, one broken escalator 
and an uncharacteristic show 
of temper from Zorba the 
Great [head of the Secret Ser- 
vice detail], who was punched 
in the eye with a microphone.”’ 

How subjective is our re- 
porting. Not just in what we 
put in or leave out of a story, 
or what we lead with, but in 
impressions as well. In Spr- 
ingfield, Illinois, for instance, 
Jim Klurfeld of Newsday was 
struck by how small the Carter 
rally was. Jack Germond was 
impressed by the size of the 








crowd. The press played down 
Scoop Jackson’s 40 some-odd 
per cent in the New York 
primary and emphasized Car- 
ter’s win in the June 8 Ohio 
primary, while de-emphasizing 
his huge losses in that day’s 
New Jersey and California 
races. Too few reporters sug- 
gested that Carter’s nearly un- 
broken string of late primary 
losses raised a fair question of 
whether he really did capture 
the mood of the country. 
Another suggestion the press 
has been mute about concerns 
the new campaign finance law. 
Contrary to his claims, Jimmy 
Carter is not a private figure 
today, $21.8 million of tax- 
payers’ money having sub- 
sidized his campaign. Though 
reporters press Carter on most 
matters, they have so far been 
docile about asking him 
whether the candidate’s sup- 
port of public sunshine laws 
and access to public docu- 
ments should be extended to 
the Carter campaign. 
Reporters say much about 
the potential interest conflicts 
of politicians, but little about 
their own. Ask a journalist 
who has been a regular on the 





Carter bus, whether his own 
career advancement is tied up 
with Carter’s and he sounds 
like a politician. Watch: 

Stanley Cloud: ‘‘That’s a 
good question. I have had no 
promises from anyone at 
Time. I suppose if Carter wins 
I will become White House 
correspondent. I view that 
with mixed emotions. I sup- 
pose I wouldn’t turn it down. 
Obviously, the thrust of the 
question is does it affect one’s 
coverage? I think not, because 
I’m not all that enthusiastic 
about going to the White 
House in the first place.’’ 
Trust me. 

Jim Wooten: ‘‘There is a 
distinct possibility I may be 
asked to go to Washington. 
My inclination at the moment 
is no, I don’t want to go to 
Washington. On the other 
hand, there are strong argu- 
ments. I’m 40 years old. May- 
be it’s time to stop running 
around the country.’’ Head- 
line: ‘‘Wooten Would Turn 
Down White House Now, But 
Won’t Say Flatly He Will.’’ 

Curtis Wilkie says flatly he 
doesn’t want to go to Wash- 
ington. But he acknowledges 





other rewards: ‘‘I’m going to 
be in a position to actually 
know a president and a vice 
president and be able to say to 
my kids, if they win, that I 
covered probably the most 
remarkable political story of 
this century. The political 
thing to do is say it doesn’t 
matter. Shit, it does... If he 
sees me he’ll know who I am. 
No president ever knew who 
Curtis Wilkie was.”’ 

There are benefits in having 
reporters cover one candidate 
regularly. They gather an en- 
cyclopedic knowledge of the 
candidate, being much more 
sensitive to a _candidate’s 
changing mood and the nu- 
ances of his words. They de- 
velop valuable sources within 
the campaign. But Andy Glass 
makes a better argument for 
the rotation of reporters: ‘‘It’s 
a bad system. It gives the cor- 
respondent a conflict of in- 
terest with the candidate. It 
doesn’t serve the interest of the 
viewer or the reader. The rela- 
tionship ought to be an arms- 
length one. It should be a dis- 
interested one . . . The reader 
is as well served by a fresh 
eye.”’ Jack Germond recalls 
that many of the boys on Mc- 
Govern’s bus, as if locked in a 
time capsule, actually thought 
he would win. 

Like politicians, reporters 
are also interested in head- 
lines. ‘‘You’re competing and 
want to be on the front page,’’ 
observes Klurfeld. You’re 
moving fast, swept from one 
speech to the next, city to city, 
plane to plane. You have a dai- 
ly deadline and there is no 
space or time to think, to add 
some perspective. Besides, 
you’ve heard the speech be- 
fore. So the right-to-life 
demonstrators get more cover- 
age than they deserve. And the 
boos of the American Legion- 
naires are amplified. 

Take Carter’s August speech 
before the Legion in Seattle. It 
was a seven-page address, just 
several paragraphs devoted to 
the pardon proposal which at- 
tracted hoots of ‘‘No, no, 
no.’’ The bulk of the speech 
contained a good outline of the 
candidate’s rather hawkish 
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Eleanor Randolph: After her 
story, ABC’s Sam Donaldson 
and CBS’s Rick Kaplan 
weren’t laughing. 





views on national defense. A 
search of 10 newspapers and 
the networks revealed that the 
sketch of his defense policies 
was scratched in favor of the 
drama of the boos. The day 
before, in Los Angeles, Carter 
gave what speechwriter Pat- 
rick Anderson considered one 
of the campaign’s most impor- 
tant—and eloquent—speeches. 
The candidate painted his vi- 
sion of the country. The press 
focused most of its attention 
on the few sentences that at- 
tacked Ford. 

Getting caught in the swirl 
of conflict happens to re- 
porters covering reporters as 
well as those covering can- 
didates. Late one night in 
Milwaukee, a wild melee sud- 
denly erupted in front of 
Peanut One. The local sheriffs 
and Secret Servicemen began 
struggling to keep first the TV 
crews and then the rest of the 
press contingent, from the 
ramp of the plane. The TV 
people tried to pry themselves 
loose and get near the can- 
didate. Sam Donaldson was 
shouting above the roar of the 
jet engines, ‘‘Tell these people 
to get the fuck out of here. . 
I’ll do my job and you won’t 
lecture me.’’ Ed Bradley of 
CBS, who covered the Viet- 
nam war and never got into a 
scrap there, was engaged in his 
second fight of the week. Andy 
Glass and many of my col- 








leagues were screaming about 
the press’s rights, supporting 
Ed and Sam. But not me. I was 
taking notes. Hell, it was a 
good story. 

The three principal actors— 
candidate, public and press— 
are each seeking to manipulate 
the other. The candidate care- 
fully picks his spots hoping to 
maximize the media impact— 
the sense of crowds surging 
and pressing in upon him. The 
public performs—‘‘Hey, take 
my picture’’—hoping to see 
their pusses on the tube. And 
the press, as several of the net- 
works bitched in Philadelphia 
on September 7, have a hard 
time covering a good visual 
event after 3 P.M. and still get 
it on the nightiy news. In Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, CBS and ABC 
complained when the candi- 
date’s staff tried to make a 
corridor so the public could 
reach Carter. By being forced 
to walk 10 feet in front of the 
candidate, they protested, they 
were deprived of right-angle 
shots of the candidate. In most 
cities there are three station 
wagons lined up behind the 
candidate’s car in the caravan. 
On the back of each jumps a 
network film crew, the cam- 
eraman risking his life by aim- 
ing his machine at the can- 
didate’s car as it reaches 
speeds at sometimes 70 miles 


Roger Sandler 


Curtis Wilkie: 
unofficial captain of 
Carter press corps. 
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per hour. The TV people have 
coined a word for this mad- 
ness, ‘‘protective coverage’’ 
—which means your ass is on 
the line if a bullet rips through 
Carter’s head and it isn’t 
filmed in living color. 

What to do about the press? 

It’s not an easy problem. 
‘“‘When a guy gets to be 
nominated for President,’’ 
sighs Powell, ‘‘almost all the 
forces work towards his isola- 
tion. Accessibility comes to 
mean accessibility to the press, 
even if the candidate is not ac- 
cessible to the public.’’ 

Many of these issues were 
again raised at 30,000 feet, as 
Carter’s chartered plane 
streaked from Milwaukee to 
Hollywood, Florida, in early 
September. Clustered in the 
back of the plane were Powell, 
his shirt collar open, his jacket 
lost, his legs draped over an 
aisle seat facing Sam Donald- 
son, who was sporting a gray 
suit and buttoned vest. Behind 
them crouched Don Oliver of 
NBC and Sharon Lovejoy of 
CBS radio and an assortment 
of television people. It was the 
morning after the airport alter- 
cation, and Powell was at- 
tempting to mold a policy to 
insure television access to the 
candidate as he disembarked 
from his plane without deny- 
ing access to the public. 

Donaldson, who speaks the 
same on or off the air, bel- 
lowed, ‘‘I’m prepared to work 
with you on the ramp prob- 
lem.’’ He gave Powell a choice 
of a) all three network cameras 
at the ramp but no questions 
or b) a press conference each 
time Carter got off the plane. 
Powell’s eyes grew wide, and 
he shook his head. 

‘“‘What about radio?’’ 
Sharon Lovejoy interjected. 
‘*What about the First Amend- 
ment?’’? huffed Donaldson, 
adding, ‘‘We don’t want to 
give up access to the can- 
didate.’’ Powell responded 
that to end the crush at the 
ramp of the plane, ‘‘we’re go- 
ing to have to go to more 
set-up. press conferences’’ 
away from the plane. 

Now Oliver rolled his eyes, 
shrv-cing, ‘‘You talk to my 
desk.’’ Powell asked how he 





could give special considera- 
tion to just the electronic 
media when he had as many as 
150 other journalists to worry 
about. Donaldson said that 
print reporters had the same 
access as TV. 

They moved into a discus- 
sion of what constitutes press 
coverage. Donaldson asked 
Powell to define what he con- 
sidered fair press access? One 
press conference a week, he 
answered. Joining the conver- 
sation, Stan Cloud reminded 
him that his candidate con- 
ducted two or three press con- 
ferences a day during the pri- 
maries. But the ‘‘scrutiny is 
more intense,’’ responded 
Powell. 

“It’s the impromptu state- 
ments that best reveal the man 
rather than the _ rehearsed 
statements,’’ rejoined Donald- 
son. 

Powell: ‘‘ We have to be 
sure we don’t react to what the 
press says Ford said. If it’s 
false and Carter responds to 
false information, the question 
evaporates and only Carter’s 
statement will remain.”’ 

Oliver suggested that one 
solution to the ramp problem 
would be to block the local 
press’s access to the ramp. 

“*No,’’ said Powell. 

‘Let them do a pool re- 
port,’’ said Oliver. 

Still no. 

Donaldson explained that 
the need for the cameras to be 
at the ramp is ‘‘a protective 
thing,’’ and protected himself 
by once again invoking the 
First Amendment. 

‘“‘What I need, Sam,”’ said 
Powell, is not statements 
about fundamental human 
rights, but what you really need?’ 

As I thought about this col- 
loquy, I was haunted by one 
profound observation of Sam 
Donaldson about the candi- 
date’s handshaking tour in 
downtown Columbus. Seeking 
a compromise to protect his in- 
terests and Powell’s, Donald- 
son exclaimed that there were 
some things representatives of 
the media and the candidate 
could agree were news and 
worth covering: ‘‘When 
Mickey Mouse is there, we all 
want the shot.”’ w 
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‘YOU VOLUNTEER YOUR 
LOVE AND FLESH,’ 
SAYS BUDDY HACKETT 





Lines Like That Have Made Him 
The ‘Poet Laureate of Hollywood’ 





Celebrity poets want us to take them seriously. 





BY DEANNE STILLMAN 

For what reason is higher value placed on the poetry of 
Robert Frost or T.S. Eliot than the verse of, say, Buddy 
Hackett? Or Dyan Cannon? These are difficult questions that 
literary critics—those self-appointed arbiters of taste—will 
never dignify with answers. And yet, celebrity poetry is a rich 
source of inspiration for many Americans. Muhammad Ali’s 
rhymes are quoted by kids in the street. The poetry of Leonard 
Nimoy, Richard Harris and Richard Thomas appears on many 
household bookshelves alongside the works of Rod McKuen 
and Judith Viorst. On the ‘‘Tonight Show,”’ recitations of verse 
by Red Buttons and Jack Palance move listeners to tears. 

Ah, the show biz bard! Will his work ever be read in college 
classrooms? Is he content to be acclaimed for one talent and 
not the other? Such queries might cause even the most deter- 
mined ecrivain to divest himself of thesaurus, typewriter and 
other creative accoutrements. But not so the celebrity 
rhymester, who has no fear of literary obscurity and happily 
continues to wax poetic in public. 

Indeed, celebrity poetry is a pure and inspirational form, the 
very existence of which raises many provocative questions. For 
example, how do celebrities with extremely busy schedules find 
time to write poetry? Who are their literary influences? How do 
they explain the preponderance of religious metaphors in their 
poems? Do they type in the nude? 

Our literary inquiry is best begun with Buddy Hackett, whose 
frequent television and nightclub recitations of verse make him 
the ‘‘Poet Laureate of Hollywood.’’ Hackett’s career as a poet 
began several years ago when he recited a modest rhyme on the 
“Tonight Show.’”’ Johnny Carson remarked that it was lovely. 
The audience responded enthusiastically. And the editors at the 
Nash Publishing Corporation on Sunset Boulevard—who hap- 
pened to have tuned in to ‘‘Tonight’’ that night—scrambled to 
sign up this budding bard. Soon, Nash published Hackett’s 
first collection of poems, The Naked Mind of Buddy Hackett. 

On the book jacket is a photograph of a naked Hackett— 
with a strategically placed top hat—reclining impishly on a 
psychiatrist’s couch. He is being scrutinized by a note-taking, 
fully dressed Hackett seated in a chair. In the background is an 
illustration of a goat, underneath which is printed the name 
**Joe.’’ A dead duck hangs upside down from a coat rack. 





Deanne Stillman is co-editor of Titters, the first collection of 
humor by woman, to be published this fall by Macmillan. 





Hackett designed the cover and calls it a metaphor for his life. 
‘‘The guy on the couch is completely exposed to his shrink,’’ he 


| explained in a phone interview from the Sahara Hotel in Las 


Vegas, ‘‘and the shrink is confused. The dead duck is the pa- 
tient looking for help and the goat in the background is my pal 
Joe from Chicago. He’s the kind of guy who’s always there 
when you need him.”’ 

Symbolism plays an important part in the Hackett oeuvre, as 
in such poem titles as ‘‘A Message From My Electric Lights’’ 
(i.e. from his brain) and ‘‘Big G”’ (a reference to God), and the 
line, ‘‘My sheets are blank/ I’ve naught to give.’’ Imagery, too, 
is a device favored by the chubby comedian. For example, the 
poem ‘‘My Mother’”’ begins with the couplet, ‘‘Your love made 
the gold look dull today,/Your eyes made the cold feel warm 
tocay’’—an obvious allusion to the sparkle and warmth of the 
senior Mrs. Hackett. Similarly, ‘‘Genesis in Durham, NC’’ (site 
of the Duke University diet clinic) contains the line, ‘‘The scale 
is my god of smile or frown,’’ in which the lower case ‘‘g’’ in 
the scale-god equation signifies Hackett’s belief that the scale 
he weighs himself on is an important scale, even a god-like 
scale, but should not be confused with the real God, who is 
more important, and the subject of several other poems. 

The structure of Hackett’s poetry is classic, often employing 
the alternating rhyme pattern technically referred to as the AB 
scheme. This frequent use of the AB couplet may be significant: 
when Hackett began his career as a comedian, one of his most 
popular routines was an imitation of a Chinese waiter who con- 
tinually repeated, ‘‘One from Column A, one from Column B, 
not one from Column A and B.”’ The meter of Hackett’s 
poetry, like the clipped pattern of his speech, however, is 
casually imprecise, as in the couplets, 


Blue is my world 
sans clouds or storms 
Around me is sunlight that dries and warms 


Although his poetry is reminiscent of the early and more 
structured work of Rod McKuen, Hackett insists he has been 
influenced by no one. ‘‘I don’t read any other poets,’’ he says. 
“If people read a poet, it’s because they need it. My poetry is 
me.’’ And it comes out just about everywhere, he says. 
‘*‘Sometimes I‘ll be walkin’ along and I get a brainstorm. Other 
times I’m drivin’ with my wife and a poem comes to me and I 
say, ‘Sherry, take this down.’ I write my best things on doilies 
in restaurants when I’m waitin’ for a sammich.”’ 








Buddy Hackett Leonard Nimoy Suzanne Pleshette Richard Harris Dyan Cannon 
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H,0 MY GOD UNTITLED 

The black water is a teasing lover When | was just a little girl back 

It does not keep you, in New York City, 

It swirls and whirls and dances to entice you— To tell you the simple truth I wasn’t 
It lies calmly waiting, showing very pretty, 

the cool warmth of comfort, I was a trifle miniscule and just 
Naively you volunteer your love a little stout, 

And your flesh; And in the vital frontal parts 

Your love is taken and destroyed I never did stick out. 

At once— 

And, at its leisure, the black, thieving, lying water —Suzanne Pleshette 


Regurgitates your body. 


'NTITLE 
—Buddy Hackett UNerreae 
days 
when hands are empty 
and 
fingers reach out from moving doors 
TIME FLIES (excerpt / and pained windows 
unreciprocated 
where 
the frost in the heart 
thaws 
in the old age of memory’s house 


From The Naked Mind of Buddy Hackett by Buddy Hacket 
Copyright 1974. Reprinted by permission of the author. 


Time flies 
it flies timelessly 
into a page of nothingness 


Strangers touch 
with touching hands —Richard Harris 

touchingly 

a deep meeting From /, In the Membership Of Mv Days by Richard Harris 


: ‘ Copyright 1973 Limbridge Music, Ltd. Reprinted by permission 
fleeting time of Random House, Inc 


disentangles 
0 LIBERATION DAY (excerpt) 

pushing fingers into inemory 

nothing will remain .... Well Hallelujah and ’ole hot damn.—I’m 
only cookin in love’s frying pan—delicious 

the warm planted wild-flowers of impression delectable easy to chew and ready to 

a glow in winter share a bite with you—cause if I love you 

a love song sung in the palm like I love me, then our problems are 
reflections of a distant future over with don’t you see? So do whatever 
mirrored in today’s yesterday you have to do—always holding that in 

time your point of view and our great big 

washes world will finally be what it’s always 

nothing is removed been that we couldn’t see. 

it only dries the fingertip tears And we Are free. 

that smears Cause that’s the way it’s intended to be. 

the ripe departure... . Golly!!! 


—Leonard Nimoy —Dyan Cannon 


From Will 1 Think of You? by Leonard Nimoy, copyright 1974. Printed with permission of the author. 
Reprinted with permission of Celestial Arts. 




















Does Buddy Hackett type in 
the nude? ‘‘No,”’ he says, ‘‘I 
write ’em out in longhand.”’ 

A recent entry into the ranks 
of Hollywood rhymesters is 
Dyan Cannon. Her poetic 
aspirations were made known 
to the world when she recited 
an introspective meditation 
titled ‘‘No One Can Take the 
Pain Away’’ on ‘‘The Merv 
Griffin Show.’’ ‘‘I wrote it 
while in a down period,’’ she 
explained via telephone from 
her Malibu home. ‘‘It was dif- 
ficult to recite. But I think 
everyone’s been through what 
I’ve been through and people 
should talk about it.’’ 

Not long ago, Cannon 
recited ‘‘Liberation Day’’ 
(printed in part here) on the 
“Tonight Show.’’ She had 
been inspired to write it, she 
said, by the plight of Rubin 
‘*Hurricane’’ Carter, in- 
carcerated until recently in a 
New Jersey penitentiary for a 
triple murder many believe he 
did not commit. ‘‘I’ve known 
some men who carry prisons 
around in their heads,’’ she 
says, ‘‘but even though 
Rubin’s behind bars, he’s one 
of the freest men I’ve known.’’ 
Interestingly, ‘‘Liberation 
Day’’ was penned on one of 
Cannon’s ‘‘topless days.’’ ‘‘I 
feel freer,’’ she says, ‘‘wearing 
just a bikini bottom and no 
top.”’ 

In the tradition of the most 
poignant revolutionary poetry, 
‘Liberation Day”’ puts forth a 
highly political message. For 
example, the lines ‘‘. . . as I sit 
here and don’t/know how to 
pay the rent, or the laun- 
dry/man, or the big tough 
lawyers with their get-even 
plan’’ are particularly signifi- 
cant because they examine the 
inequities of a capitalistic 
society. Loosely adhering to 
the form of blank verse, the 
poem employs a rhyme scheme 
that is unique for both its 
grass-roots simplicity (‘‘deli- 
cious/delectable easy to chew 
and ready to/share a bit with 
you’’) and its folksy use of pe- 
joratives to complete a rhyme, 
as in the final couplet, which 
rhymes the inftnitive ‘‘to be’’ 
with ‘‘Golly!!!’? Cannon also 





demonstrates broad know- 
ledge of poetic technique in her 
deft use of the phrase ‘‘Hardy 
harr harr,’’ a classic example 
of onomatopoeia. 

Perhaps the most prolific 
celebrity poet is Leonard 
Nimoy, the pointy-eared and 
cold-hearted Mr. Spock of 
‘Star Trek.’’ His poetry col- 
lections, You and I (described 
on its cover as ‘‘a fresh and 
powerful love story’’) and Will 
I Think Of You? (‘‘a pas- 
sionate narrative poem by the 
internationally known star’’), 
were published by Celestial 
Arts, a small house in San 
Francisco. Both books were 
re-published recently by Dell 
and Avon due to the ‘‘Star 
Trek’’ fans’ constant clamor 
for Nimoy memorabilia. 

Nimoy prefers free verse to 
other poetic styles, writing 
most comfortably in the 
stream-of-consciousness 
mode, unhampered by the 
strictures of rhyme, meter and 
punctuation. His poems are 
concerned with the vicissitudes 
of life. In tone, they can best 
be described as ‘‘mellow.’’ 
Nimoy is a photographer, too, 
and his photos (a pair of 
mascara-ed eyes, autumn 
leaves swept across old stone 
steps, a junction of train 
tracks, blurry faces, long- 
haired lovers and the in- 
evitable solitary man on a park 
bench) are interspersed among 
poems bearing such titles as 
“Daybreak and Darkness,”’ 
**Seasons,”’ ‘‘Joy and Sor- 
rows,’’ ‘‘In Places’’ and ‘‘At 
Times.”’ 

Nimoy cites as his stylistic 
influences Lawrence Fer- 
linghetti, Rod McKuen and 
E.E. Cummings and admires 
the work of Bob Dylan. ‘‘If 
I’m moved I'll write about 
anything, anywhere and 
time,’’ he says. ‘‘I might be on 
a plane and may just pick up 
an American Aijrlines 
magazine, for example, and 
jot down a poem.”’ 


Celestial Arts 


recently 
published Nimoy’s third book, 
I Am Not Spock. As much as 
Nimoy dislikes being identified 
by the public solely as Mr. 


Spock, he admits it has 





benefited his career as a poet. 
Nearly 300,000 copies of You 
& I are in print, at least five 
times as many as any single 
volume by a_ non-celebrity 
poet. ‘I know I’m very 
lucky,’’ admits the erstwhile 
TV alien. ‘‘Great American 
poets don’t have a market.”’ 

But Richard Harris, a 
leading celebrity poet, does. 
He not only gives frequent TV 
recitations, but has won 
Grammy awards for his 
recorded readings of Jonathan 
Livingston Seagull and Kahlil 
Gibran’s The Prophet. A col- 
lection of his poems, /, Jn The 
Membership of My Days, has 
recently been published by 
Random House. Harris, like 
Nimoy, makes use of free 
verse and unique punctua- 
tion—an ampersand, for ex- 
ample, where the actual con- 
junction ‘‘and’’ might do. 
Following in the tradition of 
Sylvia Plath and Ann Sexton, 
Harris’s poetry is largely con- 
cerned with the passage of 
time and death, as illustrated 
by such macabre imagery as 
‘‘purple pining mothers,”’ 
‘*through the dark corridors of 
their thighs,’’ ‘‘In a sperm 
flush of dust,’’ ‘‘to rise and 
breed dead maggots in my 
grain’ and ‘‘... too late in 
the lost sun.”’ 


Harris denies that his poetry 
bespeaks a certain bleakness of 
life. ‘‘I write about anything, 
any time, any place, any- 
where,”’ he asserts, reiterating 
an oft-espoused motto of the 
celebrity poet. ‘‘I’m not in- 
fluenced by anyone, but I ad- 
mire the work of Keats, Yeats 
and Manley Hopkins. But one 
reviewer said my poetry was 
[Dylan] Thomasesque.”’ 

Preferring an intimacy of- 
fered only by vanity presses 
and small gatherings of poetry 
buffs are George Reinholt, 
star of daytime TV’s ‘‘One 
Life to Live,’’ and ‘‘Medical 
Center’ idol Chad Everett. 
Reinholt writes best when 
“ticked off.’’ His podium? 
George Reinholt fan clubs. 
Chad Everett wrote a book of 
poetry, A Toast to Shelby (his 
wife), published it himself, 
then touted it in an ad in Rona 
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Barrett’s Hollywood 
magazine. ‘‘A book of per- 
sonal poetry composed by a 
man filled with love!’’ read the 
copy. ‘‘This is Chad Everett’s 
first collection of poems in 
which he shares his innermost 
feelings about love and life. 
They reveal the warmth and 
strength of character that the 
media of television and movies 
just cannot capture.’’ Everett’s 
warmth and strength of char- 
acter, however, were captured 
the night he appeared on the 
‘Dick Cavett Show”’ and dis- 
cussed the sonnets of Shake- 
speare, Auden and Chad Ever- 
ett. (An Everett sampling: 
‘*Here’s to those blue eyes/ 
Those blue eyes/That are my 
strength and conversation.’’) 
A Toast to Shelby, alas, is no 
longer available—to the press, 
at least—because Everett, says 
his press agent, feels it was a 
crass mistake to sell his poetry 
through Miss Rona’s_ un- 
literary review. 


Celebrity poetry is a rich 
and multi-textured form and 
certainly deserves inclusion on 
the selective pages of The New 
York Times Book Review, The 
New York Review of Books 
and the Paris Review. Is the 
celebrity poet content to re- 
main a mere cipher among his 
highly acclaimed poetic peers? 
As the great British poet Oliver 
Goldsmith observed, ‘‘Of all 
kinds of ambition, that which 
pursues poetical fame is the 
wildest.”’ 








SORCERY 


Even Evanovitch 

Evo de Toledo, 

She threw his eyes 

into the fire, 

And he taught her 

How to come without 
Controlling her climax, 
Who then was the Sorcerer? 
He for having taught her, 
Or she for having let him? 


Or she for having had a fire? 


—George Reinholt 


Printed with permission of the author. 





He for having left his eyes unguarded, 
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THE BIZARRE CAREER 
OF JACQUE SROUJI, 
ALIAS LELIA HASSAN 





How A Teenage Reporter Was Enticed By Her 
Editor Into A Netherworld Of FBI Intrigue 





The New Left, the K.G.B. and Karen Silkwood were her targets. 





BY IRVIN MUCHNICK 

All reporters are informers in one way or another, occa- 
sionally even agents provacateurs. Trading information with 
cops and criminals, inciting them to overt acts,is not uncom- 
mon. But the case of Nashville journalist Jacque Srouji and her 
‘*special relationship’’ with the F.B.I. is not only uncommon, it 
verges on the bizarre—a story somewhere between / Led Three 
Lives and His Girl Friday. 

Jacque Srouji’s dealings with the F.B.I. first surfaced last 
May in her testimony before a House subcommittee in- 
vestigating the controversy surrounding the death of anti- 
nuclear power activist Karen Silkwood. At the time, the revela- 
tion that Srouji had been given secret F.B.I. investigative 
reports to discredit Silkwood seemed no more than a one-day 
wonder. When Srouji’s boss, Nashville Tennessean publisher 
John Seigenthaler fired the 31-year-old reporter for allegedly 
spying on fellow Tennessean employees and blasted the F.B.I. 
for its conduct, that seemed to be the end of the curious and un- 
fortunate affair. 

As it turns out, nothing about Jacque Srouji’s life or lives 
seems to be that simple. An investigation into the history of 
Srouji’s special relationship with the government turned up a 
number of interesting developments. Among them: 

@ Power company executives introduced to Srouji by the 
F.B.I. passed her information about alleged unorthodox sexual 
proclivities of Karen Silkwood in order to discredit the young 
plutonium worker; 

@ According to anti-nuclear power activists, Srouji had 
engaged in at least two attempts to entice them into committing 
illegal acts while ‘‘reporting’’ on them; 

@ Srouji received money which she turned over to the 
F.B.I.) from a high-ranking K.G.B. figure at the U.S.S.R.’s 
Washington embassy; 

@ Under an alias, Srouji had become an activist in pro- 
Palestinian groups; 

@ Srouji had begun actively informing for the F.B.I. as far 
back as 1964 and continued for four years while she ‘‘covered’’ 
New Left events from Berkeley to Washington; 

@ Srouji apparently blew her cover and exposed the whole 
‘‘special relationship’ at the behest of a book publisher in 








Irvin Muchnick is a freelance writer living in Nashville. 





order to plug her forthcoming book on the nuclear controversy. 
Srouji’s F.B.I. association dates back to 1964, when she was 
a cub reporter for the Tennessean’s conservative afternoon 


rival, The Nashville Banner. The late Charlie Moss, the 
Banner’s executive editor, and publisher James G. Stahlman 
assigned 18-year-old Jacque von Stubbel to cover the radical 
left, particularly anti-war, civil rights and student groups. One 
day she was summoned to Stahlman’s office and introduced to 
Larry Otsen of the F.B.I.’s Nashville office. Moss and 
Stahlman instructed her to tell Olsen everything she found out 
about the hippies, the blacks and the Communists. In return, 
Olsen saw to it that she got better stories. Furthermore, if she 
were ever approached by, say, John Sorace, then head of the 
city’s police intelligence squad, she was to cooperate with him. 

Srouji herself now says that if she had to do it over, she 
wouldn’t have worked with Olsen. ‘‘At the same time, I’m not 
ashamed of anything,’’ she adds. ‘‘I came from a very conser- 
vative background. I was inexperienced. And I was impressed 
by the F.B.I. and wanted to please my publisher.’’ (Banner 
publisher Wayne Sargent wrote in a commendably self-critical 
op-ed piece on May 24: ‘‘In today’s atmosphere, current Ban- 
ner management will tolerate no formal alliance between any 
news source and its reporters. ... [But the] non-secrecy of 
Mrs. Srouji’s relationship with the F.B.I. at the time seems 
evidence that it was not considered evil then.’’) 

But cub reporter Stubbel followed Stahlman’s script. She 
visited Berkeley and reported on the Free Speech movement. 
She did a series on Timothy Leary’s Castalia. She covered the 

















S.D.S. (On one occasion, Srouji says, the F.B.I. reimbursed the 
Banner for her air fare to Michigan for an S.D.S. conference, 
though present management says that it has no record of the 
transaction.) She took part in a pet Stahlman project, the 
jingoist Moral Rearmament’s ‘‘Sing Out, America’’ nationwide 
tour. ‘‘MRA’ers,’’ she wrote from Los Angeles, where a sing- 
out was held in the heart of Watts, ‘‘call themselves the ‘New 
Generation.’ They have looked around at the Berkeleys, the 
Vietnam protestors and those who generally advocate peace at 
any price, even if it means the loss of freedom. ‘No’ is their 
answer to this and a dynamic ‘Yes’ is echoed in support of 
‘fighting and sacrificing for liberty.’ ’’ For such ‘‘reporting,”’ 
she received the 1966 Youth Award from the Davidson County 
Business and Professional Women’s Club and was honored by 
the Freedoms Foundation. She was a favorite of Moss and 
Stahlman and few of her stories were touched by the city desk. 

However, there is some dispute as to how committed Stubbel 
was to her employers’ right-wing ideology. In fact some of the 
movement people on whom she reported, and with whom she 
spent considerable personal time, believed she had become a 
genuine, if somewhat sentimental and romantic, convert to the 
revolutionary ideals of the movements she covered. According 
to some former members of the Southern Student Organizing 
Committee (the white radical civil rights group formed after 
S.N.C.C. turned separatist), Stubbel was a strange bird: at 
times so romantic as to verge on being a radical groupie, at 
other times, with the indecisiveness of a chameleon, turning on 
the people she seemed enthralled by—a confusion of motive 
and sentiment not unlike that of Sara Jane Moore. Black 
radicals were more cynical about Stubbe!, considering her a 
well-meaning dilettante. ‘‘When she came into an office and 
said she wanted to run the mimeo machine,”’ one observer 
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recalls, ‘‘they’d let her run the mimeo machine.”’ 

While taking a Russian course at Vanderbilt University, 
Stubbel met S.H. Srouji, a Catholic Palestinian engineering 
student, who is now a state highway engineer. They were mar- 
ried in Bethlehem by the Archbishop of Galilee, and the new 
Mrs. Srouji (who had converted from the Church of Christ and 
had become fervent in her Catholicism) fell in love with the 
land and the people there. At home, she made contact with 
Arab students at Vanderbilt and, under the alias Lelia Hassan, 
became active in the local Palestinian movement. 

Since leaving the Banner in 1968, she had done some free- 
lancing, notably for Nashville! magazine, and had also put ina 
short stint as a part-time copy editor at the Tennessean from 
1969-70. In 1975, with the youngest of the three Srouji’s 
children saddling them with huge medical bills, Jacque Srouji 
went back to the Tennessean, again on a part-time basis. 

Even earlier that year, Srouji had begun to involve herself in 
what seems in retrospect to have been more than journalistic 
adventures with leftists and anti-nuclear activists in the 


Did Nashville reporter Jacque Srouji 
(right) set out to smear anti-nuclear 
activist Karen Silkwood (opposite), or 
was She just being used by her 
“‘friends’’ in the F.B.I. and the 
publishing business? 
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Nashville area. Among them 
were Frank Russo and Peggy 
Wilkerson, the husband and 
wife co-founders of the 
Nashville chapter of some- 
thing called the U.S.-China 
Peoples Friendship Associa- 
tion. 

Srouji—who often assisted 
in organizing July 26 
demonstrations in Nashville to 
celebrate National Solidarity 
Day for Cuba—tried unsuc- 
cessfully to interest Wilkerson 
in making a trip to Havana. 
Later, last fall, Srouji took 
Russo with her to the Air 
Force Systems Command’s 
Arnold Engineering Develop- 
ment Center in Tullahoma to 
take photos for an article she 
said she was preparing for 
Nashville! magazine. She 
picked up Russo, drove her car 
to the Nashville airport and in- 
explicably rented a car for the 
70-mile trip to Tullahoma. At 
the Air Force base, the two 
were admitted to highly 
classified areas, where Srouji, 
according to Russo’s friends, 
tried to provoke him into tak- 
ing pictures of things he had 
been ordered by the AEDC 
authorities not to photograph. 
At any rate, the article and 
photos were never published. 
Russo and Wilkerson, baffled 
by Srouji’s behavior, naturally 
asked the F.B.I. to open its 
files on them, but their re- 
quests, like so many others’, 
were just as naturally 
ensnarled in red tape. 

Then there was Srouji’s in- 
volvement with the Coalition 
for the Protection of Political 
Rights. The organization, 
ironically, was formed in the 
fall of 1975 in response to 
reports that Nashville police 
had been using informants and 
keeping extensive files on 
“troublemakers and subver- 
sives’’; it consisted largely of 
socialists, including a Tennes- 
sean copy editor named Jerry 
Hornsby. Remembering her 
work for the Banner, the 
group’s members distrusted 
Srouji the first time Hornsby 
introduced her at a meeting. 
But in time she was able to 
convince them that she was now 
a member of the anarchist 
Catholic Workers and could be 
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John Seigenthaler: he consoled her, then he fired her. Did he 


tape her as well? 





of invaluable assistance in 
compiling a list of informants, 
which they were planning to 
make public and present to 
police chief Joe Casey. 

In order to gain the trust of 
members of the political rights 
group, Srouji told them she 
could prove that freelance 
photographer Harold Lowe, 
who could often be seen hang- 
ing around the Tennessean of- 
fice and who occasionally con- 
tributed to the newspaper, was 
a police informant. She pro- 
mised to send Lowe ‘‘on a wild 
goose chase.’’ Lowe remem- 
bers that one winter day, in a 
conversation in front of the 
newsroom coffee machine, 
Srouji whispered something 
about how he could find a 
cache of M-16s stashed in nor- 
thwest Nashville. Members of 
the political rights group add 
that Srouji reported to them 
that Lowe later confronted her 
and said he would ‘‘never 
believe anything you say 
again.’’ Another time, Srouji 
lured Lowe within sight of 
Hornsby at the copy desk and 
got the photographer to 
demonstrate how he took con- 
cealed pictures by inserting a 
tiny Minox camera inside a 
pack of cigarettes.* 

Another suspicious escapade 
was the night Srouji and 
Tennessean news editor Dolph 





Honiker, an anti-nuclear ac- 
tivist, entered the local Federal 
office building after regular 
hours. Once inside—the door 
was unlocked for reasons 
unknown—she tried to goad 
him into tearing down the 
photo of President Ford in the 
hallway, but Honiker refused. 
**I realized that if I touched the 
picture, the place would have 
lit up like a pinball machine,”’ 
he says. 


The Silkwood Trail 








Something like that hap- 
pened to Jacque Srouji’s life as 
soon as she touched the case of 
Karen Silkwood. Last year, 
Srouji was commissioned by 


Aurora Publishers, Inc., a 
small Nashville publishing 
house, to write Critical Mass. 
Aurora’s president, Dominic 
deLorenzo, describes the book 
as ‘‘a balanced, objective ac- 
count of a very difficult issue 
of public policy.’’ Srouji got 
the book contract after captur- 
ing deLorenzo’s interest with 
two articles on the news of 
proponents and critics of 
nuclear power for Nashville! 
But if it had not been for the 
Silkwood chapter, it is doubt- 
ful that many others would 
ever have noticed Critical 
Mass. 

Ever since November 1974, 





when Silkwood’s Honda 
Hatchback plunged off 
Highway 74, seven miles out- 
side Crescent, Oklahoma, 
nuclear opponents have been 
screaming bloody murder. 
Silkwood, they pointed out, 
had been driving to a meeting 
with David Burnham of The 
New York Times, where she 
had intended to document her 
claim that the Kerr-McGee 
atom plant had lax health 
safeguards. In the months 
following the incident, in- 
vestigative reports in the 
Times, Ms., Rolling Stone, 
New Times and_ elsewhere 
questioned the official ruling 
of the death as an accident. 
Srouji, however, uncovered 
fresh material casting doubt 
on the doubters. 

Her main source was F.B.I. 
agent Larry Olsen, her former 
friend in Nashville who was 
now based in Oklahoma, 
where he supplied her with 
photocopies of close to 1,000 
pages of F.B.I. papers. He 
also introduced her to two 
Kerr-McGee executives, who, 
in Srouji’s words, trusted her 
“‘with the documented facts to 
tell the story as it has never 
been told.”’ 

Without making a judgment 
about the facts, one can note 
that the smear job on Silk- 
wood was, at the least, terribly 
unsubtle. At one point in the 
uncorrected galleys of Srouji’s 
book, she interviews an anon- 
ymous Kerr-McGee official 
who agrees to speak with her 
‘only at the request of a third 
party.”” The K-M executive 
talks about several factors 
“which throw doubt on Ms. 
Silkwood and her allega- 





* Lowe says it is his ‘‘duty as a citizen’’ 
to report to the police anything 
suspicious, but he denies he was ever an 
informant. He does admit that, as a 
photographer for WSM-TV in the 60’s, 
he was, like Srouji at the Banner, 
sometimes assigned to cover leftist 
events that never made the evening 
newscasts. He assumes now that his 
film on those occasions was dispatched 
by his superiors to the federal building 
at Eighth and Broadway. A few days 
after Srouji was fired from the Tennes- 
sean, Hornsby related to John Seigen- 
thaler some of the events described 
above. Seigenthaler had Lowe notified 
that he was no longer to set foot in the 
Tennessean office. His story has not 
been told publicly until now. 











tions’’—one of those being her 
‘‘apparent ‘free love,’ or 
bisexual relationship with a 
blonde, rawboned rodeo buff 
who liked to dress up like a 
man.’’ When this line is pur- 
sued, Srouji reports, she 
glances up at the K-M chap 
and her eyes widen. (The coy 
ellipses that follow here are 
not textual deletions; they are 
Srouji’s). She continues: 

As far as I was concerned, 

a person’s sexuality is 

their own business... 

‘*The girl is dead,’’ I mut- 

tered, not really wanting 

to cloud her reputation in 
this manner. 

Smoke drifted over to 
my side of the table as my 
faceless companion shot 
back, ‘‘You don’t under- 
stand. The girl was a les- 
bian. A queer. If she was 
any kind of human being 
at all, do you think that 
she would have left her 
three children? ‘Lesbies’ 
don’t care. They got no 
feelings at all. No ties. 
They’ll do anything, and 
that is a significant factor 
in this investigation 
whether it insults your 
sense of decency or 
es 

It does. It really does. 

But not enough for her to 
exclude it from her widely cir- 
culated galleys. 

In December, Srouji trav- 
eled to Washington to fence 
with Congressional inves- 
tigators probing the thorough- 
ness of the F.B.I.’s Silkwood 
investigation. They concluded 
that she knew more than they 
did, and eventually they coax- 
ed her into testifying before a 
House subcommittee. With 
very little prodding, much less 
a subpoena, and without so 
much as a lawyer at her side, 
Srouji blurted out in open ses- 
sion on April 26 that she had 
come across ‘‘a ton of ma- 
terial’? on Silkwood—and that 
she had been led to it by the 
F.B.I. Agent Olsen later 
refused to answer questions 
under oath, citing the bureau’s 
“special relationship’’ with 
Srouji, and the whole affair 
became a matter of public 
record. 





Why did Srouji disclose her 
confidential sources so cav- 
alierly? As a straight jour- 
nalist, she should have flatly 
refused to testify on First 
Amendment grounds. As a 
person fronting for the F.B.I., 
she should have been, if 
anything, even more unwilling 
to talk. The usual theories 
have been bandied about— 
various ones have the F.B.I., 
Seigenthaler and the subcom- 
mittee staff framing her for a 
matrix of cloak-and-dagger 
reasons—but the best explana- 
tion is the purest and simplest, 
the one for which publisher 
deLorenzo accepts the credit 
and the blame: Srouji was try- 
ing, ineptly, to pull off a book 
hustle. ‘‘All along I was hop- 
ing we would get some fallout 
in the way of  publicity,”’ 
deLorenzo says. ‘‘I’m being 
candid with you now. I mean, 
you know what two lines in 
The New York Times can 
mean.”’ 

The public disclosure of 
Srouji’s special relationship 
with the Bureau led im- 
mediately to a breakdown in 
her relationship with her own 
newspaper and raised some 
questions about the conduct of 
that relationship. On Tuesday, 
May 4, Srouji returned from 
her Washington appearance 
and poured out all the secrets 
of her F.B.I. work to her boss 
at the Tennessean, John 
Seigenthaler, in his office. 
Yes, she said, she had per- 
formed a variety of tasks for 
the F.B.I. for a number of 
years. Recently agents had 
asked her questions about Ten- 
nessean staff members Horns- 
by and Honiker. Yes, Olsen 
had given her the Silkwood 
documents. She went on to 
provide unsolicited details 
about how, during the res€arch 
for her book, she had visited 
the Soviet embassy in 
Washington and become 
friendly with Dr. Sezgei F. 
Zaitsev. She soon discovered 
that he was more than a 
leading authority on fusion; he 
was also one of the U.S.S.R.’s 
highest-ranking intelligence 
officers in this country. As 
Seigenthaler testified before 
the Dingell subcommittee on 





May 20, Srouji said Zaitsev 
began giving her money—$200 
once, a total of $400 over 
several visits. He also began 
pumping her for information 
about the American Seafarer 
submarine communications 
system, of which she somehow 
had intimate knowledge 
through her service in the 
Naval Reserve. But she had re- 
mained loyal to the United 
States, she told Seigenthaler. 
She had resisted becoming a 
double agent, and she had 
turned the money over to the 
F.B.I. 

Faced with the total picture 
for the first time, Seigenthaler 
did two things. He consoled 
Srouji, and he fired her, effec- 
tive immediately. Not that he 
had much choice. But what 
Srouji, in her emotional state, 
must not have realized, was 
that her confessional had been 
performed before a newsman, 
not a priest. And that, without 
her knowledge, Seigenthaler 
had probably been taping their 
conversation(see box, p. 28). 

Seigenthaler says that he 
hadn’t started to wonder if the 
Tennessean was being used by 
the F.B.1. until sometime last 
spring, after the newspaper 
sent Srouji to South Dakota 
and Minneapolis to acquire 
documents there relating to 
alleged perjury by Joseph 
Trimbach, an F.B.I. agent 
who was on the scene when 
two other agents were slain last 
year on the Indian reservation 
at Pine Ridge. Srouji wrote a 
series of articles based on the 
documents, which, according 
to Tennessean editors who in- 
spected them, appeared 
unassailable in their accuracy. 
But when Seigenthaler read 
Srouji’s first installment, it 
didn’t smell right. The story 
rambled and was filled with 
accounts of internal politics at 
the F.B.I.’s Memphis office. 
Since it occurred to Seigen- 
thaler that agents who held 
grudges against Trimbach 
might have been getting back 
at him through Srouji, the 
publisher spiked the Pine 
Ridge series. 

‘Prior to the Trimbach 
story, I had not the slightest 
question in my mind that there 
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was anything other than a 
friendship—a family friend- 
ship or a church relationship 
or a_ personal relationship 
{with her F.B.I. source],”’ 
Seigenthaler says. ‘‘All I knew 
was that somebody up there 
liked her enough to help her, 
and I thought we were being 
helped by it. Before that, did I 
suspect anything? I didn’t. In 
retrospect, do I wonder what 
happened? Of course I do. I 
wonder whether she went to 
the Soviet embassy and came 
back and said ‘Look, I’ve been 
up there. Are you interested?’ 
Or did she go up there and they 
come to her and say, ‘Tell us 
what you found out’?”’ 

Nevertheless, if Seigenthaler 
had recalled certain events of 
the previous winter, he might 
have found grounds for suspi- 
cion, particularly since Seigen- 
thaler himself had worked so 
closely with the Bureau when 
he was in Bobby Kennedy’s 
Justice Department. 

On December 16, 1975, an 
F.B.I. raid on a_ reputed 
Nashville bookmaker made 
big headlines in the Tennes- 
sean. One reporter after 
another struck out on finding 
hard leads until Jacque Srouji 
overheard a group of editors 
talking about the raid and 
volunteered to try her hand. 
With a single phone call she 
got names, facts, the whole 
story. The following day she 
gave the city desk tips about 
the arrests of 10 persons in 
connection with a nationwide 
mail and telephone fraud 
scheme based in Nashville. 
Both stories were extremely 
complex, and her colleagues 
were amazed at the ease with 
which she ferreted out the in- 
formation. 

For more than three months 
after that pre-Christmas blitz, 
Srouji was a fountain of 
knowledge about F.B.I. af- 
fairs. If there was a bank rob- 
bery in the area, she could find 
out how much money had been 
stolen. If there was a criminal 
investigation under way, she 
could dig out useful morsels of 
background. Not everything 
she got was of great news 
value, Tennessean staffers 
recall; once she brought in an 
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DID JOHN TAPE JACQUE? 


Did John Seigenthaler bug the conversations in his of- 
fice with Jacque Srouji? John Seigenthaler should know. 
Following are excerpts of an interview with Seigenthaler 
by Alan Griggs, a reporter for WSM-TV in Nashville. 
During the four days after WSM news director Mike Ket- 
tenring nearly resigned in protest when the station’s 
president, Irving Waugh, refused to allow the tape of the 
interview to be aired. It finally was shown in conjunction 
with Seigenthaler’s appearance on a WSM talk show, in 
which he conceded that ‘‘the question is valid’’ and ‘‘I 
obviously lost my temper.”’ 

Griggs: During your conversations with her over, I 
believe it was a three-day period, did you by any chance 
tape any of those conversations? 

Seigenthaler: Well, I, I’ve, uh—did she say I taped her 
conversations? 

Griggs: No, sir, I was just asking you. 

Seigenthaler: Well, why would you ask that? 

Griggs: Well, I was just asking you that. 

Seigenthaler: Well, I, uh, I will say, uh, based upon the 
conversations I had with my attorneys, after each conver- 
sation I called my secretary in and dictated extensive 
memoranda. And those memoranda are what I reviewed 
today and— 

Griggs: Did you tape them while they were actually 
under way, though? 

Seigenthaler: Well. 

Griggs: Yes or no? 

Seigenthaler: Well, now don’t ask me yes or no. I 
mean, what the hell do you think you’re doing, yes or no? 

Griggs: That’s all I’m asking you. 

Seigenthaler: Well, | mean, I don’t want to give you a 
yes-or-no answer. 

Griggs: Well, why not, sir? 

Seigenthaler: Well, I mean, it’s none of your business, 
why yes or no. Well, it’s none of your business, yes or no. 
I mean, well, what do you mean, asking me? 

Tennessean president Amon Carter Evans and lawyer 
Bill Willis subsequently issued a statement saying that 
they had urged Seigenthaler to tape his conversations 
with Srouji. ‘‘As to whether he did, I have no comment,”’ 
Evans added. ‘‘I fully support his decision to make no 
comment.’’ Here is Seigenthaler’s final word: ‘“‘It is 
something that is offensive to me, the idea of taping. 
However, it is legal. . . . I’ve said that if I thought what 
was to be said was of such moment and impact, such im- 
portance, as to be vital to my interests, that might weigh 
against my conviction against recording conversations. 
And that’s as far as I can really go, and that’s as far as 
I’m going to go.”’ 

—I.M. 








inch-thick 
papers that 


stack of F.B.I. 
contained little 


to leak carefully selected bits 
and pieces of her story to the 


substance. But nobody sug- 
gests that her F.B.I. conduit 
was an overnight develop- 
ment. 

Rather than announcing her 
dismissal immediately, how- 
ever, Seigenthaler proceeded 








press. To cite the most glaring 
example, John Crewdson of 
The New York Times reported 
two days before the Tennes- 
sean that Srouji had told 
Seigenthaler that K.G.B.’s 
Colonel Zaitsev had given her 





$400. There is some evidence 
that the F.B.I. attempted to 
retaliate against Seigenthaler 
for his Srouji leaks by planting 
a story about him with the 
Times. 

On the morning of Thursday 
May 13 Timesmen Crewdson 
and Bill Kovach, a former 
Tennessean staff member and 
now news editor of the Times 
Washington bureau were meet- 
ing in the Times office with 
F.B.I. official Homer Boyn- 
ton. Boynton, who was up to 
his ears in the bureau’s cam- 
paign against the anti-nuclear 
movement, was telling Crewd- 
son he ought to look into a 
Federal grand jury investiga- 
tion in Nashville involving a 
life-long friend of Seigen- 
thaler. 

What the F.B.1. didn’t know 
was that Kovach, a friend of 
Seigenthaler’s from Kovach’s 
own days at the Tennessean, 
was informing on the F.B.I. 
Kovach called Seigenthaler to 
let him know that the F.B.I. 
was going around calling him 
‘‘not entirely pure’’. Seigen- 
thaler then printed an account 
of the ‘‘not entirely pure’’ con- 
versation in the Tennessean, 
calling it ‘‘shocking’’ to learn 
that the Justice Department 
was ‘‘leaking to news sources 
information that I was not a 
decent member of society.’’ 
Jacque Srouji never had that 
kind of journalistic buddy 
system to protect her interests. 





Black Market Murder? 





Through it all, Srouji has 
said little for the record. In an 
interview with MORE, Srouji 
offered little except her 
blanket assertion that she has 
done nothing for the F.B.I. 
since 1968. But people close to 
her believe there is con- 
siderable disjunction between 
her 1964-68 and 1975-76 roles 
for the bureau. During the 
more recent phase, they say, 
she probably attempted to 
justify her activities by telling 
herself that she was actually 
protecting her liberal and 
radical friends from the full 
force of the F.B.I.’s wrath. 
She may have thought that she 
could simultaneously avoid 





violating their privacy and 
stage a series of harmless 
escapades that would keep her 
credibility intact with her 
F.B.1. sources. This version is 
supported by the fact that it 
was Olsen who first cited their 
‘special relationship,’’ per- 
haps because he was unhappy 
with the half-hearted manner 
in which Srouji was using it. 

As for Critical Mass, 
Aurora has no plans to cancel 
publication. Far from it. 
Publicity surrounding the 
book has persuaded deLoren- 
zo to increase the press run 
from 10,000 to perhaps 20,000 
to 25,000. The Silkwood chap- 
ter is being reworked ‘“‘to 
reflect recent developments.”’ 
DeLorenzo has deleted the sec- 
tion on Silkwood’s alleged les- 
bianism, conceding it is of 
dubious relevance. The major 
new material in the book, now 
tentatively scheduled for 
publication on September 30, 
deals with the possibility that 
Silkwood was murdered be- 
cause she may have had 
knowledge about plutonium 
that might have been smuggled 
out of the Kerr-McGee facility 
and sold abroad in a lucrative 
black market. According to 
deLorenzo, there are irregular- 
ities in Kerr-McGee’s MUF 
(material unaccounted for) 
figures. If Silkwood was in- 
deed rubbed out, he and Srouji 
have reasoned, money would 
have been a much more plausi- 
ble motive than _ ideology. 
Whether this fresh angle 
amounts to an honest effort to 
ascertain the truth or a ploy to 
salvage the book— which 
may, in any event, be a 
hopeless venture—remains to 
be seen. 

Reading the galleys of 
Critical Mass, one gets a sense 
that Srouji reads much of her 
own confused and not entirely 
pure situation into her portrait 
of Karen Silkwood. Silkwood, 
Srouji writes, ‘‘was not as 
chaste as Joan of Arc, but on 
the other hand, she wasn’t, as 
one investigator implied, an 
accident waiting to happen. 
Long before Crescent, she was 
a girl who started sending out 
signals that no one apparently 
took thetimetopickup.”” 














Creative People at Work is for any- 
one currently engaged in creative work . 
anyone who buys, sells or uses creative work 
.. . for any company or ad agency who seeks 
better creative work and a clearer, fuller under- 
standing of creative people and the creative 
process. It is also a highly entertaining look at 
some of America’s most highly paid — often 
erratic — but always fascinating people. 


Creative People at Work — is the first 
whole book on creative people in commerce. 
The first to tell of all of the problems, conflicts 
and challenges — as well as the secret routes to 
success. Nearly all of the text springs directly 
from creative people themselves in quotes, 
comments and first hand experiences. The ap- 
proach includes the views of working creatives 

. creative management and the people who 
buy and use creative work. 
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ad day/ls.a. 


THE NATIONAL NEWSLETTER OF ADVERTISING 
AND MARKETING 


The only single source of fast-breaking news, exclusive 
coverage of ad agencies and advertisers... in handy, easy- 
to-read newsletter form. Now in its 10th year AD DAY/USA 
(formerly AD DAILY) is a regular reading habit of over 75% 
of major agencies and marketers nationwise. Here’s what 
they get’: 


...Major news stories of the week in terse telegraphic form. 
Unannounced account switches...merger plans...key person- 
nel changes...inside plans and developments of agencies 
and advertisers...late breaking test marketing operations... 
new Campaigns...new firms...a// of the need-to-know news. 


Plus these features: Tough-minded editorials on what's 
right, what’s wrong with advertising and marketing...creat- 
ive profiles of pace-setting agencies...marketing studies 
(ave. 5000 words) in major product fields...media high- 
lights...a Complete wrap up of national news area-by-area 
(USA/Action)...new research findings...important Washing- 
ton news...plus a sprinkling of lively trade gossip. All 
gathered from our nationwide correspondents. 


Get it all together now — with your own personal subscrip- 
tion to AD DAY/USA. Sign up here now -- you'll receive 
your first weekly Copy within 10 days. Sub. $42. yr. 


Plus these valuable 
appendix sections: 


America’s Top 100 Creative People — as te- 
cently determined industry-wide vote (1975). 
Area by area. 


Condensed report on 3 major studies on 
creativity made among creative people, man- 
agement and clients. 

Complete listings of noteworthy creative 
people and firms in each major area of com- 
mercial creative work. 


A basic guide for beginners. 


@ Price $12.50 
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All orders must be pre-paid. For this convenience we 
ship all purchases postage free and absorb local taxes 
where they apply. Full refund if not satisfied. 20% dis- 
count to public school/college libraries. 
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Executive Communications, Inc. 
400 East 54th St. 

New York City, N.Y. 10022 
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SURPRISE! TV GUIDE 
IS NO LONGER A 
TOOTHLESS WONDER 





Networks Are Beginning To Feel Bite Of 
Walter Annenberg’s Billion-Copy Baby 





How the Radnor, Pa.,computer assembles 96 editions each week. 





BY DAVID M. RUBIN 

“The most successful magazine in America, the only one that 
will sell a billion copies this year, is owned by a pal of Richard 
Nixon, edited by a comparative unknown who shuns publicity 
and assembled by a Univac 1110 in a Philadelphia suburb. It 
sells 2.5 million copies each week just in New York, but the 
city’s major university libraries don’t subscribe to it, and the 
Reader’s Guide doesn’t index it. (Something called Abstracts in 
Folklore Studies does.) To buy it you go to a supermarket and 
head for the chewing gum and razor blade displays. That’s 
where you’ll find TV Guide, the unchic magazine, the 
magazine, as Rodney Dangerfield might put it, that ‘‘can’t get 
no respect.’” 

New Yorkers know a lot about 7V Guide that isn’t true. They 
know, for example, that it’s a PR adjunct of the networks, 
turning out soap queen profiles and souffles on the new series, 
all to the greater glory of the Nielsen ratings. That, however, is 
a bad rap. Throughout its 24 years, TV Guide has lashed out at 
the networks for their unimaginative domination of program- 
ming, has urged fewer summer re-runs, more specials and less 
pandering to the lowest common denominator. Its weekly 
‘*think’’ pieces often wind up on college journalism reading 
lists, and one series on the fairness doctrine found its way to a 
law school. While much of its content is lighter than air, even 
lighter than the video froth it covers, 7V Guide is on top of its 
beat, charting the major twists and turns of the FCC, the net- 
works and the stars. In the shallow land of television criticism, 
TV Guide is, week in and week out, one of the few reliable 
voices in town. 

New Yorkers also know that, as one network executive told 
Time, ‘‘No one with an IQ over 70 reads anything in TV Guide 
except the listings.’” Which only proves that all network ex- 
ecutives have IQ’s under 70. All three networks receive bulk 
deliveries of the latest issue, and their publicity departments 
avidly scan the ‘‘Screening Room’’ and ‘‘Close Up’’ sections 
for special mention of their shows. More than 20 million copies 
are bought each week by people who could get all the listings 
they want for free in supermarket throwaways or Sunday 
newspaper supplements. They buy it because they like to read 
about television while they’re watching television, and 7V 
Guide gives it to them in articles they can finish in the space of 





David M. Rubin, an associate editor of MORE, is director of 
graduate studies in journalism at New York University. 








two commercials and a station break. 

New York’s media groupies would never be so gauche as to 
ask, ‘‘Did you see that piece in TV Guide this week?’’ Yet com- 
peting TV critics read it often enough to lift, without credit, 
such TV Guide scoops as the million dollar deal between Bar- 
bara Walters and ABC, and the departure of Av Westin from 
that network’s news division. 


New Yorkers know that 7V Guide is owned by a conservative 
media baron— Walter H. Annenberg—who served as Richard 
Nixon’s ambassador to the Court of St. James. In truth, 
however, Annenberg is not much of a media baron anymore, 
having sold off his broadcast stations and his two Philadelphia 
newspapers—the I/nquirer and the Daily News. Besides TV 
Guide, he now owns only Seventeen and the Daily Racing 
Form. 


As to objectivity, although 7V Guide feeds on the prosperity 
of commercial television and supports the status quo, it is given 
high marks by spokesmen for both cable television and public 
television. Most of its think pieces read as if an internal fairness 
doctrine had been applied. Experts are sought for testimony 
representing every conceivable viewpoint, and authors rarely 
use the word ‘‘I’’ or sneak in their own views. This rule holds 
even for such silliness as articles about why people smash up 
their TV sets, or whether bowlers should be considered athletes. 


New Yorkers also seem dimly aware that TV Guide is a gold 
mine. That, for sure, is true. It is the apex of Annenberg’s 
Triangle Publications, of which he owns 88 per cent (his six 
sisters owning the balance). Last year the magazine sold a 
record $129 million in advertising space. In addition, the 
magazine collects 15.75¢ on each of 14 million newsstand 
copies sold weekly, and 13.75¢ on each of 7 million subscrip- 
tion copies. This produces about $164 million more, for a total 
gross of some $293 million a year. 


While Annenberg gets most of the money, his top lieutenant, 
Merrill Panitt, deserves most of the credit for making TV Guide 
a success. Panitt has worked for Annenberg since 1946, in- 
cluding a period as television critic for the Jnquirer. In 1953 An- 
nenberg bought three sprouting television listings magazines in 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago and launched 7V Guide 
with 10 regional editions and a circulation of 1.5 million. (The 
name was taken from the New York acquisition.) Panitt was 
the first managing editor, moving up to Annenberg’s position 
as editor in 1959, and becoming head of all Triangle publica- 
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tions in 1973. The magazine has grown to 96 editions and may 
soon expand to 100, with splits contemplated in Oregon, Mon- 
tana, Louisiana, upstate New York and Boston. 

Panitt has successfully piloted a mass magazine through a 
period when all mass magazines were supposed to be dying. His 
formula, remarkably consistent over the years, has mixed pro- 
gram gossip with profiles that are as often acerbic as flattering. 
(A friendly piece on Bill Moyers was rejected with the com- 
ment, ‘‘He may be a peach, but he’s no saint.’’) He devotes 
much space to behind-the-scenes pieces, such as the 1964 
serialization of Merle Miller’s book Only You, Dick Daring, 
which describes the unmaking of a TV series. He manages to in- 
clude something of interest to every conceivable age and educa- 
tion group, from children to college professors. On the business 
side, he was prescient in avoiding the mails and reaching con- 
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Tracy Garnet 
sumers in supermarkets and similar retail outlets. The magazine 
has also resisted artificially inflating its circulation with 
subscriptions at give-away prices. 

In the mid-1960’s Panitt began to court some of the most 
prestigious academicians and artists as contributors, including 
Arthur Miller, Alistair Cooke and Arthur Schlesinger Jr. At the 
same time, the overall level of writing was improved so that 
now even the most superficial pieces are smoothly written and 
tightly edited. This seems to have been a bid for a more upscale 
audience and recognition by the magazine that it was really 
playing in the big leagues. It is a fact that today 17 million of 
the magazine’s readers are from households with $15,000 or 
more in income. 

Even though New Yorkers usually applaud the bottom line, 





the media crowd has been cruelly stand-offish toward TV 
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nenberg ‘‘The Ambassador.”’ 


The Founder: Although he’s no longer at the Court of St. 
James, everyone at Triangle Publications still calls Walter An- 





Guide by withholding peer 
recognition. Panitt is a nonen- 
tity compared to the Wenners, 
Bradys and Gucciones who are 
lionized for often lesser 
editorial achievements. Part of 
the estrangement is no doubt 
due to Panitt’s decision in 
1957 to edit the magazine from 
Annenberg’s new headquarters 
in Radnor, a leafy Main Line 
suburb of Philadelphia. An- 
nenberg gave Panitt the op- 
portunity to relocate in New 
York, cheek-by-jowl with the 
networks, but he was wary of 
the three-hour lunch routine 
and frankly suspicious of the 
‘*self-promoting bastards’’ (as 
one of Panitt’s aides put it) 
who populate New York’s 
media scene. Although Panitt 
comes to New York weekly to 
check up on Seventeen, most 
of the contact between the 
New York bureau of TV Guide 
and Radnor is carried out by 
telephone and_ telecopier. 
Some New York staffers claim 
that former executive editor 
Alex Joseph, who recently 
concluded 23 years with the 
magazine, visited New York 
only twice in his life, and one 
of those occasions was to at- 








tend a dog show. The maga- 
zine’s head and heart are clear- 
ly in the Midwest (Radnor ap- 
parently being the Midwest) 
and not in sinful New York. 


Writers in the New York 
bureau are _ treated like 
Midwesterners, too, and they 
soon learn that writing for 7V 
Guide is like playing profes- 
sional football in Canada or 
singing Aida in Nashville. 
‘‘We just ceased to exist pro- 
fessionally,’’ says Edith 
Efron, a former member of 
the New York bureau, speak- 
ing for bureau chief Neil 
Hickey and columnist Dick 
Doan. ‘‘We had a sense in New 
York that, literally, we had 
disappeared from_ public 
view.”” 

In Hollywood the magazine 
is treated with much more 
respect. Efron says she has 
been received like royalty 
when an assignment has taken 
her out West, and Cleveland 
Amory’s caustic reviews 
earned him public beratings in 
California from. Monty Hall 
and Jack Palance. But then 
Hollywood never has_ been 
wise to the pecking order in 
print media. 





If Pannit worries much 
about the sneering in New 
York, it is because the 
magazine itself gives him little 
else to worry about. The 
logistics of producing 7V 
Guide are so intricate, and its 
position in the market so 
strong, that it is virtually im- 
pregnable. The last challenge 
of any consequence came in 
1974 when some former Time 
Inc. employees brought out 
Home Life. Priced at a nickel, 
it was marketed in the same 
retail locations as TV Guide. 
Editorially it was an amalgam 
of women’s book material and 
TV listings. It lasted about 20 
weeks. In June of that year, 
TV Guide raised its cover 
price, for the first time in its 
history, from 15 cents to 20 
cents and then, seemingly em- 
boldened by the collapse of 
Home Life, boosted it again in 
September to 25 cents. Despite 
the 67 per cent hike, circula- 
tion declined only a_ few 
percentage points and then re- 
bounded quickly. The present 
circulation ratio of 2 single 
copy sales for every subscrip- 
tion is precisely the mix the 
editors want, and they were 
years ahead of the magazine 
field in their reliance on single 
copy sales and making the 
reader pay a fair share of the 
costs. 

In order to produce what 
amounts to 96 separate 
magazines every week with a 
common wraparound of na- 
tional feature material, the 
1,400 employees in Radnor 
and throughout the country 
spend much of their time 
feeding and caring for com- 
puters. Local television listings 
are gathered in 30 field offices 
in the U.S. and Canada and 
fed to Radnor, where they are 
integrated by computer with 
network programing informa- 
tion and local advertisements. 
The layout and text for each of 
the 96 program sections is 
transmitted page-by-page to 
photo-compositors at 18 prin- 
ting sites around the country. 

The computers are also pro- 
grammed with thousands and 
thousands of capsule movie 
reviews and summaries of syn- 
dicated TV series. A local sta- 





tion has only to indicate it is 
running, for instance, episode 
number 115 from the ‘‘Gale 
Storm Show,’’ and the com- 
puter will burp out from 
memory a 10-word summary 
of the plot of the ancient sit- 
com. 

The glossy wraparound is 
printed by gravure at three ad- 
ditional locations and shipped 
in advance to the 18 printing 
plants, where the two parts of 
the magazine are bound to- 
gether. They are then delivered 
to 600 wholesalers, or bundled 
up for mailing. (Computers 
send along the subscription 
mailing labels, too.) By Mon- 
day or Tuesday of each week, 
the wholesalers truck the 
magazine to 300,000 separate 
retail outlets. If necessary, the 
Radnor computers could han- 
dle 999 separate editions, 
although the task of getting the 
right edition to the right 
stores, already a_ problem, 
would become a nightmare. 

Advertisers, particularly 
those with coupon offerings 
and subscription reply cards, 
love the magazine for its flex- 
ibility and the research games 
they can play. According to 
Judy Adler, media director for 
Rapp, Collins, Stone & Adler, 
the regular center spread inset 
is as hard to come by as a 
Chicago Symphony subscrip- 
tion. The space is completely 
sold out, with current adver- 
tisers reserving the same dates 
a year in advance. Twenty 
other advertisers wait hungrily 
should one of the incumbents 
drop out. 

The only thing that could 
dislodge 7V Guide from its 
predominant position is a fun- 
damental change either in na- 
tional viewing habits or in the 
distribution system for televi- 
sion programs. Cable TV 
could be that challenge. Now 
that a healthy minority of the 
population receives programs 
via the cable, the magazine is 
faced with the problem of 
when to begin listing programs 
available only to cable 
subscribers. The editors do not 
want to clutter up the listings 
with hundreds of programs 
unavailable to most of their 
subscribers, but they also 








don’t want to lose cable 
viewers to other magazines 
that specifically serve their in- 
terests. In Syracuse, for exam- 
ple, a local magazine with 
complete cable listings is 
draining readers away from 
TV Guide, and others are 
springing up all over the coun- 
try. (The slickest in Manhattan 
is Cable TV World. Its tenth 
subscriber was TV Guide.) 

The decision on when to list 
cable programs is made more 
difficult because over-the-air 
broadcasters don’t want 7V 
Guide to promote the cable 
competition, and TV Guide 
depends on these broadcasters 
for program information. Not 





long ago a large, Midwestern 
station refused to give pro- 
gram information to TV Guide 
because the magazine was 
listing cable programs, and a 
Chicago station pulled its ads 
out of the local edition as a 
protest to cable listings. 

One other consideration, ac- 
cording to one cable expert at 
the magazine, is that it costs 
money to add the listings. In 
the Pittsburgh area, for exam- 
ple, listing the programs im- 
ported by cable from stations 
in Cleveland and New York 
will add three pages to the 
local edition at a cost of $1,000 
a week. That cost has to be 
balanced against the number 





of cable subscribers TV Guide 
might gain by adding the 
listings. The risks can be con- 
siderable. Recently, says a 
cable expert, the magazine 
went after 60,000 cable 
subscribers in Columbus, Ohio 
by adding cable information to 
the local editon. The campaign 
was a flop in that few of the 
cable viewers bought the 
magazine, and each convert 
cost TV Guide about $200. 


So far the magazine is mov- 
ing with caution. In 1967 
Triangle copyrighted the name 
Cable TV Guide, just in case. 
In the San Diego and Par- 
kersburg, West Virginia edi- 
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tions, programs originated by 
the cable companies are listed. 
In other cities, such as Pitts- 
burgh, only programs im- 
ported from other cities are be- 
ing listed. The magazine 
recently commissioned a study 
on whether cable or non-cable 
viewers are more likely to buy 
the magazine, and why. If they 
find that cable viewers will buy 
it for the listings, Radnor may 
be forced to push the computer | 
to its 999-edition limit to ade- 
quately list the hundreds of 
competing cable operations 
throughout the country. 

In one sense 7V Guide is a 
prisoner of its Own success. 
Remarkably little has changed 














TV Guide’s first foray into partisan politics shook up 
the networks. In February of 1974, with Watergate filling 
the evening news programs, Annenberg launched a new 
weekly column called ‘‘News Watch,’’ in which five dif- 
ferent observers would critique the quality of network 
news. None of the five were ever told what to write, but 
their previous work and public statements made it ob- 


vious that ‘‘News Watch’’ would be a major addition to 
the trickle of conservative press criticism in the media. 
The news-watchers selected were Patrick Buchanan, a 
Nixon advisor who helped draft Spiro Agnew’s attack on 
the networks in 1969; Kevin Phillips, author of The 
Emerging Republican Majority; John Lofton, former 
editor of Monday, the organ of the Repubiican National 
Committee; John P. Roche, a syndicated columnist and 
the lone liberal in the group; and Edith Efron, a former 
TV Guide staff writer. 

Naming Efron was like flicking the scab off an old 
wound suffered by the networks. In 1971 Efron had 
published a highly (and still) controversial book called 
The News Twisters, in which she purported to document 
the ‘‘elitist-liberal-left line’’ bias of network news. Efron 
closely analyzed the content of news stories before the 
1968 Presidential election and concluded that, among 
other sins, opinions favoring Richard Nixon had been 
largely omitted, as were opinions favoring U.S. Govern- 
ment war policy in Vietnam. NBC and ABC tried to ig- 
nore the book, but CBS set out to destroy it by attacking 
Efron’s methodology and lumping it with the Nixon- 
Agnew-right wing conspiracy against the press. The bat- 
tle was waged in the pages of Variety, the Times and 
Broadcasting, on talk shows and in journalism school 
classrooms, where it is still smoldering. Efron responded 
like an Enlightenment preacher by publishing another 
book—How CBS Tried to Kill a Book. Because of the 
furor Efron lost access to network news officials and felt 
she had made her position in TV Guide’s New York 
bureau awkward. She voluntarily left the magazine in 





THE WAR AGAINST NETWORK NEWS 


1972. Her reappearance in ‘‘News Watch’’ cannot have 


pleased the networks. 


Efron, a devoted admirer of editor Panitt, admits that 
was 
courageous thing’’ for Annenberg to have done. He was 
roasted by The New Yorker and Time for the obvious 
lack of balance among the contributors, and it was 
assumed by many that Annenberg was up to his usual 
tricks of manipulating content for personal ends. (In 
truth it is the first time Annenberg resorted to publisher- 
power in any significant way in TV Guide.) Phillips 
defends the column, noting that ‘‘liberals object to 
anything that isn’t two-to-one liberal in tone.’’ TV 
Guide, he says, is the only mass publication that regularly 
adopts ‘‘a critical, non-admiring posture toward the net- 
works.’’ He and Efron believe that Annenberg has made 
a significant contribution to the marketplace of ideas. 

The very first ‘‘News Watch’’ (by Buchanan) is like a 
Gilbert and Sullivan overture that introduces all the best 
tunes. He criticizes the networks for their New York in- 
sularity, their centralized power, their unwillingness to 
air conservative ideas, and their preoccupation with sex 
and violence. Phillips bangs away in tune with Panitt’s 
fears of New York. He is against a TV system ‘‘rooted in 
the biases and myopia of New York City,’’ and he would 
like to see more Charles Kuralts and fewer fancy Dan- 
Washington sharpies on the air. 

Lofton no longer contributes, and his place is taken by 
guest columnists of various political hues, including 
feminist Letty Cottin Pogrebin. Yet ‘‘News Watch’’ is 
still consistently barbed and highly critical. One column 
recently moved Eric Sevareid to call TV Guide ‘‘An- 
nenberg’s Revenge’’ and a ‘‘parasite on the networks.”’ It 
‘*lectures network news people for our supposed political 
bias,’’ Sevareid raged, even though it is ‘‘a publication 
dedicated to the propagation of extreme right wing 


starting ‘‘News Watch’’ 


ideology.’’ 


‘‘a self-assertive and 


—D.M.R. 
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since that first edition of April 
3, 1953, with baby Desi Arnaz 
IV on the cover. Only the 
boldest of editors would risk 
tampering with its winning 
formula. 

Nevertheless, in the past 
couple of years there have been 
a few glacier-like signs of 
change. The fashion spreads, 
which used to show off the 
busts and legs of TV starlets 
have been banished. Recipes 
run only once a month now, 
and they are no longer bal- 
anced with advice on how to 
stay slim from Betty White or 
Dagmar. Cleveland Amory, 
who one Radnorite thinks was 
getting stale after a long 
tenure, will be replaced by a 
rotating group of humorist/ 
critics including Gerald 
Nachman of the New York 
Daily News and Bob MacKen- 
zie Of The Oakland Tribune. 
In the New York bureau Dick 
Doan has retired and been 
replaced by Frank Swertlow, 
the former UPI television 
critic. Swertlow is only 30 and 
intensely competitive, and he 
should add some needed moxie 
to coverage of industry 
developments in his weekly 
column. 

The most surprising change 
has been the installation last 
February of David Sendler as 
managing editor. Sendler is an 
Outsider, imported from 
Ladies Home Journal. He is 
the first to break through the 
grip of Annenberg’s Philadel- 
phia cronies and their lock- 
step system of promotion. His 
appointment dismayed both 
Andrew Mills and William 
Marsano, assistant managing 
editors, who thought they were 
in line for the job, and some 
bitterness is said to linger. Ear- 
ly reports on Sendler from 
those who have dealt with him 
are glowing. He brings a sense 
of humor to Radnor and an ac- 
tive editing presence. 

Judged by its own standards 
the magazine is editorially 
disappointing in a couple of 
ways. Only Edith Efron 
among the ‘‘News Watch’’ 
writers (see box) is delivering 
thought-provoking _ television 
criticism. Patrick Buchanan 
and Kevin Phillips are mouth- 








ing tired Agnewisms about 
New York media conspiracies, 
and frequently wander off the 
subject of television entirely to 
discuss busing and other social 
issues. Conservative press 
criticism is needed in the 
marketplace, but 7V Guide is 
being gypped by these two. 

The magazine’s almost in- 
flexible rule against articles ex- 
ceeding 1,500 words needs 
modification. Clever ideas for 
pieces are butchered because 
writers are not given enough 
space. One recent example was 
a piece by Dick Doan on Dave 
Tebet, an NBC _ executive 
whose job is to keep the net- 
work’s performers happy. The 
piece is so truncated that Doan 
never tells us how _ Tebet 
works, with whom he has 
problems and how his efforts 
are translated into profits. 
Readers can surely be trusted 
to stick with such a _ piece 
through three commercial 
breaks instead of two. 

While the magazine can be 
counted on to keep abreast of 
regulatory and_ technological 
controversies (such as family 
hour, satellite communication 
and political debates), it ducks 
serious and lengthy reviews of 
television’s major programming 
efforts. And only the most cur- 
sory attention has been paid to 
the work of the networks in 
convention and Olympics cov- 
erage. 

One also hopes that at some 
point 7V Guide will use its 
clout to push for fundamental 
changes in television program- 
ming and perhaps even a 
change in the way television 
does business. Naturally the 
magazine is conservative, fa- 
voring a _ privately owned 
system of commercial broad- 
casting. It has made millions 
as an adjunct of that system, 
so its basic allegiance is 
understandable. But the 
magazine has simply become 
too predictable. It doesn’t take 
risks. Annenberg hasn’t 
gambled with TV Guide since 
he thought to create it in 
1953—certainly a stroke of 
genius. It’s about time for him 
and his editors to try. Or his 
magazine will stay in its gilded 
rut. 





SURPRISE! TV 
CRITICS COUNT 





Well, Not All That Much, But 
These FourAre Making Headway 





Pre-screening shows is the first step. 





BY JAMES MONACO 

Ever since the days of Uncle 
Miltie and Howdy Doody the 
television column has been a 
cushy beat on most news- 
papers. Unlike theater, book 
and film critics, television pun- 
dits had minimal effect on the 
medium that was their subject, 
the job was almost pointless. 
Morning- after reviews of pro- 
grams that would most likely 
never be seen again were not 
exactly major factors in the 
ratings equation and the net- 
works treated TV reporters ac- 
cordingly—as conduits for a 
general, mildly effective public 
relations campaign. 

Editors, leery of what was 
proving to be a major com- 
petitive medium, tended to 
downplay TV. The television 
column was a safe place to 
dump reporters who hadn’t 
quite made the grade—what 
harm could they do there? For 
their part, most journalistic 
wageslaves considered the TV 
beat quite a plum: watch the 
box for a few hours each even- 
ing, grind out 15 or 20 
column-inches of chitter- 
chatter, retype a few network 
press releases (‘‘Desi Jr. 
learning to walk!”’. . . ‘*‘Wed- 
ding Bells for J. Fred 
Muggs?’’), hold an occasional 
interview with a starlet passing 
through town—not an unplea- 
sant way to earn a living. As 
one mildly cynical network 
publicist puts it, ‘The only job 
they would rather have had 
was the travel job.”’ 





James Monaco, a _ con- 
tributing editor of MORE, is 
the author of The New Wave 
and the forthcoming How To 
Read A Film, both published 
by Oxford University Press. 





But times are changing. 
During the last few years, a 
new generation of reporter- 
critics has established a 
beachhead on the TV page. 
Rightly fascinated by the 
social and political impact of 
the medium, the new TV 
reporters exhibit a degree of 
urgent intelligence that is rare 
on any beat. Given the low 
esteem in which TV criticism 
has been held for 20 years, 
many of the new critics are still 
defensive about their chosen 
professions, but they are con- 
fident that TV is where the ac- 
tion is. John Leonard of The 
New York Times, one of the 
gurus of the new generation, 
puts it this way: ‘‘The thing 
about TV is that almost 
anything that’s going on in the 
culture shows up on the TV 
screen. What is astonishing is 
that this pervasive force isn’t 
taken more seriously by 
newspapers and magazines.”’ 

The greening of TV criticism 
began about five or six years 
ago when The New York 
Times, hometown paper for 
most television executives and 
therefore one of two or three 
journals that have real clout, 
replaced old-timer Jack Gould 
with John O’Connor. O’Con- 
nor had learned his trade 
writing about books, theater 
and movies as arts editor for 
The Wall Street Journal and as 
a freelancer for literary jour- 
nals. O’Connor made two very 
important changes in the way 
the job is done: he separated 
reviewing from reporting, and 
he insisted on pre-reviewing 
shows whenever possible. 

The first of these innova- 
tions hasn’t had much effect 
beyond the Hudson. Many 
papers, even in relatively large 











cities, still depend on network 
junkets to subsidize their TV 
critics; they hardly want to 
spend the cash to hire a 
separate reporter to cover 
broadcasting. But it has had 
an indirect effect since Les 
Brown, the reporter the Times 
hired away from Variety to 
fulfill that separate function, 
has established himself as one 
of the heroes of the new 
generation. 

O’Connor’s_ insistence on 
pre-reviewing, however, has 
had more far-reaching in- 
fluence. Pre-reviewing, of 
course, meant being able to 
pre-screen shows, and O’Con- 
nor met with considerable 
resistance from the networks, 
notably NBC. But when they 
realized that their shows simp- 
ly did not get mentioned in the 
Times unless O’Connor could 
preview them, they quickly 
saw the logic of his approach. 
The result was that for the first 
time a newspaper television 
critic had at least a potential 
effect on audience levels, and 
that gave the post some 
measure of respectability. 

TV critics still don’t have 
anywhere near the clout that 
book, film or theater critics 
do, but at least in marginal 
situations they can now make 
their presence felt. O’Connor 
himself recently was encourag- 
ing about ‘‘The Family,’”’ a 
mini-series on ABC last 
spring. The producers say his 
positive review resulted in the 
series being renewed for the 
76-77 season. Because of the 
unusual cachet the Times con- 
fers upon his work, O’Connor 
is probably the only working 
critic who has this power with 
the networks, but on the local 
level a number of younger 
critics are beginning to make a 
difference. Here are a few 
notes on three of them, 
average age 29. 

Like most of the new breed, 
Gary Deeb of the Chicago 
Tribune has experience on the 
“‘cityside,’’ having been a 
general assignment reporter 
for the Buffalo Evening News, 
where he started out reviewing 
television in 1970. Unlike most 
of the new critics, he also has 
experience in broadcasting. A 
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former DJ, announcer and 
TV newsman, he started in 
public television in Buffalo at 
the age of 16. He has been at 
the Tribune now for three 
years and during that time has 


managed to establish a_ na- 
tional reputation for 


himself—no easy task when 
you don’t write for a national 
journal. The ‘tough guy from 
Chicago,”’ Deeb has quite a lot 





sion. 


court Brace, 


sion (Norton). 


Chord (Doubleday, 1973). 





HOW TO GET TUNED IN 


So you wanna be a TV critic? Although video, like film 
before it, is now in the process of being academicized, one 
short bookshelf can still hold the standard works on televi- 


Erik Barnouw’s monumental History of Broadcasting in 
the United States (Oxford University Press, 3 volumes, 
1966, 1968, 1970) is the Bible. A necessity, and a great 
read, but you might want to start with his one-volume con- 
densation, Tube of Plenty (Oxford, 1975). 

The Complete Encyclopedia of Television Programs, the 
first major reference work in the field, is set to be 
published this month by A. S. Barnes. The author is Vin- 
cent Terrace. The two volumes are said to include complete 
production data for all network and syndicated shows 
released between 1947 and 1976, including story lines. 

The best book on the business of television is Les 
Brown’s Television: The Business Behind the Box (Har- 
1972). You might also check out Bob 
Shanks’s recent The Cool Fire: How to Make It In Televi- 


For high theory, forget McLuhan. Raymond Williams’s 
Television: Technology and Cultural Form (Schocken, 
1975) is a far more sensible essay in media theory. Try 
also: Horace Newcomb’s TV: The Most Popular Art 
(Doubleday, 1974), and Tony Schwartz’s The Responsive 


For style, check out these collections of columns: 
Michael Arlen’s Living Room War (Viking, 1969) and 
John Leonard’s This Pen For Hire (Doubleday, 1973). 


—J.M. 











of support among the new 
critical generation. ‘‘Brutal as 
hell,’?’ one young critic calls 
him. ‘‘He doesn’t play the net- 
work political game and has a 
good healthy cynicism toward 
all that bullshit.’’ Like Les 
Brown, whom he considers 
‘tthe smartest person in 
America about televi- 
sion,’’ Deeb is less interested in 
judging the esthetic value of a 
particular show than in doing 
investigative reporting behind 
the scenes. Last year, for ex- 
ample, he discovered that 
WGN, a highly popular old- 
line radio station in Chicago, 
had a longstanding blackout 
policy on political satire. 
Within days after he had writ- 
ten about it, the station 
changed the policy, and now 
one of the most popular 
features on the station is a 
regular, impromptu, morning 
call-in from ‘‘Deh Boss,’’ a 
Chicago adman who does a 
terrific imitation of Daley. A 
small point, perhaps, but a 
significant one. 

Like John O’Connor, Deeb 
is also fascinated with the 
complex process of TV, and 
how that process transmutes 
material. ‘‘Bronk,’’ a short- 
lived cop show starring Jack 
Palance, is a classic example, 
he thinks. Originally the con- 
cept of Carroll O’Connor, the 
show was supposed to feature 
a lone detective working for a 
reform mayor, a_ structure 
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Dale Guidan 





The Charlotte Observer 


The Chicago Tribune 


Best of the new critics: (/eft to right) Chris Stoeher of the Milwaukee J penuat, pna Alridge of the Charlotte Observer and Gary 
Deeb of the Chicago Tribune. John O’Connor of the Times was the first critic to force the networks to pre-screen shows. 





which would have allowed it to 
get into issues of corruption 
and government. The working 
title was ‘‘The Mayor’s Pig.’’ 
As it eventually appeared on 
the screen, however, ‘‘Bronk’’ 
was just another cop show, 
reworking the same tired kid- 
napping and gang-murder 
plots. Deeb asked a network 
executive how this happened. 
The response: ‘‘We didn’t 
think there’d be enough story 
material in the original con- 
ception.’’ Deeb to exec: ‘You 
want corruption plots? Come 
to Chicago!”’ It is Deeb’s 
unremarkable conclusion that 
the show was ‘‘marshmal- 
lowed into insignificance 
because the networks are 
scared to death of politics.’’ 
No great insight, to be sure, 
but reporting in detail just how 
this happens to a show is 
useful and intriguing. 

Most network executives are 
not amused by muckraking 
columnists like Deeb. Deeb’s 
publisher has had his share of 
high-level phone calls from 
network presidents hoping to 
undercut him. Yet about all 
the television people can do to 
critics like Deeb who are no 
longer shilling for the broad- 
cast establishment is ‘‘disin- 
vite’? them from the semian- 
nual junkets to New York and 
L.A. which have always been 
one of the prime perks of the 
TV columnist. Deeb goes 
anyway. The Tribune can af- 
ford to pay his way. But this 








network practice has a chilling 
effect on writers from smaller, 
weaker papers who depend on 
the junkets for story op- 
portunities. 

With six years on the beat, 
Deeb is one of the veterans 
now. Much interesting work is 
being done by people who have 
turned to television reporting 
only in the past year or so. 
Ron Alridge of the Charlotte 
(N.C.) Observer took his first 
junket recently. He was mildly 
offended by the low-grade 
payola and therefore returned 
CBS’s $30 rugby shirt and 
theater tickets, ABC’s alarm 
clock and NBC’s luggage. He 
was also interested to find out 
that a number of other young 
critics around the country had 
the same attitude he did to the 
network scam. During the past 
year, the junkets have become 
unofficial conventions for the 
Young Turks of television 
reporting. (See box.) 

Like most of his contem- 
poraries, Alridge has a strong 
background in hard news. He 
spent 10 years covering courts 
and prisons for the Observer, 
but eventually tired of it. ‘‘We 
have one of the biggest death 
rows in the country,”’ he ex- 
plains. ‘‘You can only watch 
sO many people being 
sentenced to death.’’ When 
Alridge took the television 
job, he was strongly criticized 
by friends, but he defends his 
decision passionately: 
‘‘Whether you like it or not, 











WHO’S WHO 
AMONG THE NEW TV CRITICS 


The Cutting Edge: Established And Influential: 

The Times Troika: Les Brown, John Leonard, John 
O’Connor. Brown handles reporting, Leonard essays, 
and O’Connor straight reviewing. Brown has been most 
influential among younger critics; Leonard is ambassador 
to the more established arts; O’Connor changed the rules 
of the game. 

Michael Arlen, New Yorker. Simply, in the words of one 
of his colleagues, ‘‘a superb writer and an extremely intel- 
ligent person.’’ Arlen has the leisure for thought that dai- 
ly reviewers don’t. 

Marvin Kitman, Newsday. Nearly seven years on the beat, 
Kitman is convinced ‘‘the higher level of mediocrity we 
have today is due to my writing.”’ 


Other Influences On The New Breed: 

Terance O’Flaherty, San Francisco Chronicle; Lee Win- 
frey, Philadelphia /nquirer; and two Chicago writers, since 
retired from television criticism: Norman Mark, Chicago 
Daily News, and Ron Powers, Chicago Sun-Times—the 
only television columnist ever to win a Pulitzer Prize. Most 
of the new breed also has a high regard for Variety’s televi- 
sion coverage—especially that of Bill Greeley. 


The New Breed: 

Ron Alridge, Charlotte Observer. 

P.J. Bednarsky, Dayton Journal Herald. 

John Camper, Chicago Daily News. Deeb’s competition in 
Chicago, the hot center of TV journalism. 

William J. Carter, Baltimore Sun. 

Gary Deeb, Chicago Tribune. 

Noel Holston, Orlando Sentinel-Star. 

Howard Rosenberg, Louisville Times. 

Jeff Simon, Buffalo Evening News. 

Chris Stoehr, Milwaukee Sentinel. 

Lisa Tuttle, Austin American-Statesman. 

Sherry Woods, Miami News. 














A TV commercial 


is like a cocktail party. 


A magazine ad 


is like a lingering dinner with close friends. 


By Richard K. Manoff, Chairman, Richard K. Manoft Inc. 


You can meet lots of people at cocktail parties S. 
But you can't get to know them. You end up saying 
“let’s have lunch’”— or dinner. 

That’s the difference between TV and maga- 
zine advertising. You can make lots of contacts on 
TV but a magazine ad is a chance to become really 

acquainted. 
And there are times — many 
more than you think — when 
we must provide the time, the 
thoughtfulness, and the inti- 
macy if the contact is to be 
converted into the consumer. 
That’s how we use maga- 
zine advertising at RKM. Like 
sitting down to lunch or dinner with a‘contact’ 
from I'V because we're interested enough in each 
other to want to get better acquainted. 

Take our Don Rickles TV commercials for 
National Car Rental. They have produced exceptional 
awareness and image rating gains for that company 
and its Green Lite Service and Maintenance Check 
List programs. 

But we wanted to say more to the businessman 
traveler than a‘cocktail party’contact could pos- 
sibly allow. What we plainly needed were ‘lingering 
dinner ads like this: 











Results? This campaign, TV ‘cocktail parties’ 
and magazine ‘dinners, increased National Car's 
awareness 45%! 

When forward-looking SCM Corporation in- 
troduced Smith-Corona’s cartridge ‘ibbon portable 
typewriter, we made millions of valuable ‘contacts’ 


Magazine Publishers Association, Inc. 


with a straightforward demo TV commercial. In 

30 seconds we sold this ‘gee-whiz!’ innovation hard. 
But a lot of ‘contacts’ remained to be converted 

and many would need the whole sales argument — 

all the sales points — a‘lingering dinner to get 


better : acquainted. 


We selected magazines for ads like this (and 
who says vou can’t do effective demos in print?): 








ribbon 
ribbon 





In print, our ‘contacts’ got to know Smith- 
Corona’s cartridge typewriter a lot better. Compare 
the number of sales points with the number in the TV 


commercial (box). 

Not only is this 
new typewriter a 
huge sales success, 
but the campaign 
has increased 
Smith-Corona’s 
awareness to an 
all-time high. 

Marketing 
problems, like 

ple, are rarely 
alike: That’s why" we 





1 





MAGAZINE AD 


! ribbon in a cartndge 
mo of 3 second 
nbbon change 
3. clean change 
4. nylon nbbons 
5. carbon ribbon like 
expensive office 
typewniter 
6 looks like pninung 
2 typewriters in one 
8. correction ribbon for 
errors 
9. assortment of color 
nbbons 
10. electric portable and 
office models 
11. introductory offer: 
participating dealers will 
give a correction 
cartndge plus 2 film 
cartndges 
2. offer good until October 
Ist on all new portable 
cartridge typewniters 
13. corporate logo 


TV SPOT 
1. nbbon in a cartndge 
2. demo of 3 second nbbon 
3. looks like printing 
4 correction nbbon for 


errors 
5. corporate logo 





shall always have cocktail parties and intimate dinners — 

and TVand magazines. 
If electronic communications had come first to 

man, he would still have had to invent the printed 


word. 


In fact, at RKM we would have long since been 
on the phone to a client with: “Hello, George. We've 


t'sca 


575 Lexington Ave., New York, N-Y.10022 


ota _ new product for you to manufacture. 
led a Magazine and we'd like the chance to... 
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JOHN O’CONNOR: 


HOW THE TIMES CRITIC WORKS 


What set do you watch? 

For the most part, Sony. Two or three Sonys. One is a 
17-inch I’ve got hooked up for cassettes. I’ve got one 
Zenith; I’ve had that the longest and that’s the one con- 
nected to my cable. I’ve got one out in the country. Oh, I 
forgot—I’ve got another set at the office, which is a Sony. 

When you watch at home, do you have them on 
simultaneously? 

Very rarely unless it’s a live thing, like the conventions. 
But even then I’ll keep two of them with the sound down 
and I’ll use a small black and white set just for clicking 
around the channels to see what’s really going on, a kind 
of monitor. 

Do you review shows from cassettes often? 

I’ve been using them more and more, because the net- 
works are using them more and more. What usually hap- 
pens is, like this new season, they’ll be shipping over the 
cassettes late in the afternoon and picking them up the 
following morning. 

They don’t allow you to keep them? 

Oh no, they’re kind of bicycled around from one TV 
critic to another. 

For the new season, how many episodes of a series will 
they give you in cassettes? 

That’s the big problem. One. And it’s always like pulling 
teeth to get that one. I mean here it’s Tuesday, the season 
officially begins this Sunday or Monday and I’ve seen pre- 
cisely three new programs out of 21 new ones this season— 
that’s it. And I keep asking them, ‘‘Where are they? 
What’s wrong with them?’’ and after asking them so many 
times, I just assume they’re so bad they’re afraid to release 
them. It seems to be the pattern every season. Why I don’t 
know. The worst is NBC. 

Why? 

I have no idea. There’s always begging to get material 
out of them, and this is constant, this is year-round .. . 
They were the last to allow pre-reviewing. They held out 
for at least two or three years and finally gave up. What 
they do now is just hold until the very last minute. Like 
yesterday at 3:30 in the afternoon, I got notice that there 
would be screenings today at 3:00 of the new Van Dyke 
show and of something else. And, of course, your sche- 
dule, at that point, is fairly set. So I’ve got to disrupt 
everything, and then there’s a note saying ‘‘No cassettes 
available.’’ They claim it’s because of a union jurisdic- 
tional dispute. 

When you have screenings, are the screening room set- 
ups similar to those for film critics? 

More or less. They’re small rooms and they’ll have a big 
set recessed in the wall, just a wall with a screen on it. Oc- 
casionally they’ll put it on a projection screen which I 
don’t like at all. I request that it be on a television. 

Do you watch alone at home when you’re reviewing? 

Occasionally I’ll invite people in to take a look. I like to 
gauge the reactions of people, not that that influences my 
review or anything. There’s always been this argument that 
you should watch it at home with the telephone and the 
kids crying and having dinner. I have never really found 
that valid. 








TV is crucial. Storytelling, 
which is what introduces 
children to culture, is done 
now on television.’’ Alridge 
has only been on the beat for 
six months so it may be too 
early to tell what his effect will 
be, but he is convinced that— 
at least on the local level— 
television reporting can make 
a significant difference. 

If Alridge and Deeb repre- 
sent the second generation of 
TV critics—the critic as 
muckraker—the third may 
already be nipping at their 
heels. Chris Stoehr is 27 and 
has been reviewing television 
full-time for the Milwaukee 
Sentinel only since May. She 
is, however, so far as I know, 
the only working daily TV 
critic in the country who ac- 
tually had career plans for the 
job. She took a Master’s 
degree in journalism, film and 
television at the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison where 
she started as a stringer for the 
Sentinel. While waiting for the 
Sentinel to hire her full-time, 
she worked for the Clearwater 
(Fla.) Sun, then did broadcast 
criticism oVer WRIT in 
Milwaukee. She agrees with 
her contemporaries on the im- 
portance of reporting in televi- 
sion criticism, but she also 
wants to go one step further. If 
the others make it possible to 
take TV seriously as a social 
and political phenomenon, 
Stoehr wants to take it serious- 
ly as an art as well. She wants 
to establish a critical persona 
for herself. If that seems 
vaguely absurd, considering 
the structure of TV, then it 
might be instructive to 
remember that as little as 15 
years ago film criticism was in 
pretty much the same straits: 
did Bosley Crowther have 
what you could call a critical 
persona? But now we have 
Simon, Sarris, Kael and Com- 
pany, and film critics are 
superstars, with very clearly 
defined individual per- 
sonalities and tastes. If Stoehr 
has her way, it won’t be long 
before television critics have 
esthetic clout as well as 
political relevance. ‘‘The hard 
thing now,”’ she says, as it was 





for film critics a decade ago, 
‘is getting people to take it 
seriously.’’ 

Until now, only critics like 
John Leonard and Marvin Kit- 
man of Newsday have been 
noted for specific critical per- 
sonalities, and in both cases, 
those personae’ were 
established outside of televi- 
sion. Leonard writes about 
television with the same in- 
trospective, painstaking and 
intricate personal sensibility 
that he brought to books, 
while Kitman, who prefers to 
review commercials rather 
than shows (his favorites are 
the Dr. Pepper musicals), 
declares: ‘‘a lot of people think 
what I do is just an excuse for 
a Satirical caper.’’ Stoehr is 
after something different: a 
critical sensibility that is 
rooted in television, not one 
that is brought to it from the 
outside. 

In 1975—artistically one of 
the worst seasons in years—the 
networks had net revenues of 
$1.68 billion and_ realized 
before-Federal-tax profits of 
$208.5 million. Prime advertis- 
ing time for ’76-’77 is already 
sold out, at record figures, un- 
til the middle of next year. Is 
there any reason why ABC, 
CBS and NBC should care in 
the slightest what young critics 
like Deeb, Alridge, Stoehr and 
their contemporaries write? 
On the face of it, right at the 
moment, no. But during the 
next few years, access to the 
video environment promises to 
begin expanding geometrical- 
ly. Cable will—eventually— 
come of age. Discs will— 
finally—enter the market. Net- 
work broadcasting will sur- 
vive, of course: it is still ‘‘a 
license to print your own 
money.’’ But drastically in- 
creased access is going to make 
a significant difference in the 
way the general public ap- 
proaches the experience and 
critics like these three are go- 
ing to find themselves— 
unintentionally, perhaps— 
with a very real degree of in- 
fluence on audiences. They 
are, they may be surprised to 
discover, the Establishment of 
the Eighties. & 
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MORE. 
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is a time when you should 
give more. 

Secondly, because 
Christmas is a time 
when MORE is less. 

Your first gift subscrip- 
tion of MORE is $12. 

(That's $3 less than the 
newsstand price.) And 
every gift subscription, 
thereafter is $9. (That's fag 
$3 less than $12). 

But don't just give 
MORE because of 
what it costs, give it 
because of what it is. 

You've probably noticed 

that MORE has changed gig 
the way itlooks. What 
you may not have 

noticed is that we've 

changed the way we look at 
things. 

No longer content to read 
between the lines of newspapers 
and magazines, MORE will now ex- 
amine every aspect of the media. 
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and marketing. 

If you neglected to give MORE last 
Christmas, the people you neglected to give it 
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out on goodies like Stephen 
Birmingham's examination 

of the Jews in Agnew's 
“Cabal”; a look at Jimmy 
Carter's seduction of 

Hunter Thompson; Philip 
Nobile’s interview of John 
Chancellor and Alan 
Levenstein’s description 

of how present and 

future Mason Reeses 

are chosen. 

What's more, they 

may have missed 

great writing by great 

writers like, David 

Halberstam, J. Anthony 

Lukas, Alexander 

# Cockburn, John Simon, 

Nora Ephron, John 

Leonard, Merle Miller, 
Nicholas von Hoffman, 

Victor Navasky and so 

many more. The kind of 
people who caused Gay 
Talese to note that, 

“the best journalists in 
America write for MORE.” 
This year, we can 

promise you there will be more 
of the same. And a lot more. 
So don’t neglect to give MORE 
this Christmas. 

Especially now that it’s less. 

In fact, with what you save on two sub- 
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THE MAN WHO TOOK 
DANIEL SCHORR 


OFF THE AIR 





Such Is The Power Of Bill Small, 
The Director of CBS News 





Small orchestrates careers—like Rather’s and Mudd’s. 





BY PHILIP NOBILE 

Although few people know his name, William Small, 50, is 
certainly the most influential executive in television news and 
may soon be the most powerful. His current title is Senior Vice 
President, Director of CBS News. He oversees the entire ‘‘hard 
news’’ operations of the network; that is, the ‘‘Evening News,”’ 
‘*‘Morning News,”’ ‘‘Face the Nation,’’ radio news, conventions 
and specials. Before stepping up to director in 1974, he ran the 
CBS Washington bureau for 12 years, where he helped fashion 
the careers of Roger Mudd, Dan Rather, Bob Schieffer and 
Eric Sevareid, among several other major correspondents. 
Small is also the past president (1974) of the journalism society, 
Sigma Delta Chi, as well as the author of two heavy tomes on 
TV news: To Kill a Messenger and Political Power and The 
Press. He is in the direct line of succession to Richard Salant, 
the 62-year-old president of CBS News. ‘‘I never had any ambi- 
tions beyond that,’’ Small freely admits. ‘‘I would like it to 
happen when Dick retires.”’ 

Things usually happen Bill Small’s way at CBS. He de- 
manded total control over the Washington bureau and got it. 
Nobody in New York told him what to do or how to doit. 

Although sometimes difficult to deal with, he is generally ad- 
mired by CBS correspondents in Washington. ‘‘By all odds, 
Small is the best man I ever worked for,’’ a former bureau col- 
league comments. ‘‘He risked his own reputation by giving you 
assignments people didn’t think you could handle. But once he 
says, ‘fuck you,’ you’re in trouble.’’ Small is cited for protect- 
ing Dan Rather during two Presidential administrations, ad- 
vancing Roger Mudd’s career by giving him exclusive coverage 
of the civil rights struggle in Congress against the wishes of 
CBS brass in New York, keeping Eric Sevareid going in his sec- 
ond incarnation as CBS’s resident sage and discovering the 
talent of Bob Schieffer, who was relatively unknown when 
assigned to the Pentagon in 1970. 

Daniel Schorr, now suspended from the Washington bureau 
and under investigation by a special congressional committee 
for his role in leaking the Pike Committee’s intelligence report 
to The Village Voice, seems not to be. among Small’s 
beneficiaries. ‘‘Schorr would be on the air today if he hadn’t 
made an enemy of Small,’’ insists a CBS man who knows them 
both well. ‘‘Schorr dumped on him in Washington. Small took 








Philip Nobile is an associate editor of MORE. 





it for years but finally decided they couldn’t get along.”’ 

Despite Small’s accession to director of CBS News, no pro- 
motion is cast in concrete in television. Whether Small can 
repeat his Washington success in New York remains to be seen. 
Some at CBS wonder if he’s big enough for the job. Walter 
Cronkite, whose power is greater than ever and whom Small 
has tried not to displease, is reportedly upset with some of his 
director’s on-air appointments. He refers to these fresh corres- 
pondents as ‘‘Small’s Turkey Farm.’’ 

Total candor does not become a corporate officer. So Bill 
Small chooses his words with precision. But even the way he 
toots CBS’s horn can be revealing. Especially considering the 
amount of power he now wields in American journalism. 


Dan Rather’s bestseller about Richard Nixon, The Palace 
Guard, was an adversary book. How would you have reacted if 
it had appeared while Nixon was still in the White House? 

Candidly, I think it would have presented problems. Certain 
aspects of The Palace Guard were clearly in the area of opinion. 
I’ve had the problem witk others, including Dan Schorr, as to 
what a correspondent should and would say in speeches, ar- 
ticles and books, apart from what he does on the air. I take the 
position, and I think that Dan Rather would agree, that what 
you do in these other areas should not cast any doubt on your 
ability to report fairly. We do have a rule on that—the Col- 
lingwood rule. 

Many years ago, when Charles Collingwood was active on 
Fire Island, Robert Moses wanted to build a road through the 
island. Charles led a group that fought Moses on the issue. 
After deliberation, the highest levels of this company decided 
that if you take a public position in a matter of controversy, 
you can no longer report on anything related to it. 

Why was the Collingwood rule not invoked for CBS corre- 
spondents Marvin and Bernard Kalb, who wrote a biography of 
Kissinger all the while they were reporting and traveling with 
him, which they continue to do? 

There is nothing in the biography that they could not have 
reported. on the air. Indeed, we have another rule, which is not 





Bill Small gave Eric Sevareid (clockwise ,from top) a new 
lease on life, protected Dan Rather, sponsored the career of 
Roger Mudd and discovered Bob Schieffer. Daniel Schorr was 
never one of his favorites. (Photo of Schorr by Diana Walker.) 
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Small rarely envies what he 
sees on NBC and CBS, would 
like to hire Chancellor and 
Reasoner. 





part of policy, but just a rule 
everyone understands, that in 
books or articles one does 
not reveal a bit of news that 
was not offered ffirst for 
broadcast.Most of that stuff in 
the Kalbs’ book was broadcast. 

But my point is : two of 
your correspondents have a 
tremendous financial invest- 
ment in a book that could be 
called an authorized version of 
Kissinger’s stewardship as 
Secretary of State. They are at 
the same time reporting on 
him. Don’t you think that even 
the apparent conflict of in- 
terest in the Kalb project was 
something you, as head of the 
Washington bureau, should 
have cancelled out? 

I have never known either of 
the Kalbs to hold back on a 
critical piece, and I think if 
you look at their reporting all 
through that period, you will 
find pieces about Kissinger 
that must have made him very 
unhappy. It has always been 
Henry Kissinger’s habit to 
confide in would-be authors. 

Then the Kalb _ brothers 
didn’t violate the Collingwood 
rule? 

No. 





Because the Col- 





lingwood rule says you take a 
public position on a controver- 
sial issue, and I don’t think 
that is what the book did. The 
Palace Guard would have 
made me uncomfortable but 
the Kalbs’ book does not 
because it is a good straight ac- 
count and by no means an au- 
thorized biography. 

Did Dan Schorr lie to you 
about his role in the Pike 
Report affair? 

I can’t say that Dan Schorr 
lied to me, but he sure did a lot 
of things that I didn’t know 
about until later. It is very dif- 
ficult for me to discuss certain 
aspects of the Schorr thing. If 
we ever got in the habit of 
praising him or damning him 
or whatever, that would only 
complicate life before the 
special investigations commit- 
tee. When that is resolved, we 
go to the other question of 
Dan’s relationships with CBS 
News. It’s very complicated. 
CBS News had reported, as 
both Schorr and we concede, 
everything that was worth 
reporting in the Pike docu- 
ment. Even so, I take the posi- 
tion that no one ought to 
dispose of that without con- 
sulting CBS. Schorr obviously 
took the position that once we 
lost interest it was his to do 
what he pleased with. 

It is said that Bill Small is 
the one man at CBS who could 
have saved Dan Schorr’s ass, 
but that Dan Schorr made 
himself unsalvageable over the 
years because of his relation- 
ship with Bill Small. 

Dan has not been an easy 
man to get along with, but 
more than once when he was in 
deep trouble he was fully 
backed by me and by CBS 
News, and he came out look- 
ing very good. And properly 
so. 
But Schorr didn’t have to be 
suspended. 

No. He didn’t have to be 
suspended. That is the sort of 
decision you make. We have 
suspended other people for 
other reasons. It is not without 
precedence, but, no, he didn’t 
have to be suspended. 

Have any CBS personnel 
been questioned by the House 





Ethics Committee? What is the 
network’s policy on this issue? 

Anyone who works for us 
has the right to testify. But 
nobody at CBS wants to go 
reveal his sources. Only Dan 
Schorr knows who the source 
is anyway. Unless I’m mis- 
taken, the only people who 
have talked to the committee 
staff are from The Village 
Voice. The committee’s inves- 
tigative staff put out the word 
that the wanted to question 
Fred Graham, Leslie Stahl and 
two others at CBS. But law- 
yers representing them said 
their clients wouldn’t testify 
unless subpoenaed. To my 
knowledge, it did not go 
beyond that. 

Who hired Bill Moyers and 
for what? Rumors multiply 
about his ultimate destiny at 
CBS. 

Bill is an old friend of mine. 
John Sharnak, the man in 
charge of documentaries for 
us, and I convinced him to join 
CBS. 

There is great speculation 
that he might succeed Sev- 
areid, Cronkite, or even you. 

Well, I am sure he would be 
flattered by all three possibili- 
ties, but at the moment the on- 
ly thing in his future is to get 
on the air with a dozen very 
good investigative hours under 
the ‘‘CBS Reports’’ banner. 

There has been speculation 
for the last half-dozen years 
about Cronkite’s successor. 
But Walter ain’t that old. And 
even under our compulsory 
retirement he has another 
half-a-dozen good years left. 
At 59, he is at the peak of his 
success. Walter Cronkite was 
at the top of his form on July 
4. This isn’t a guy who is going 
to retire next year. The 
Democratic Convention was as 
good a convention as he has 
ever done. 

Is your workday a series of 
meetings? 

The only firm meeting is at 
10:45 each morning with the 
national editor, the foreign 
editor, our New York bureau 
chief, my two deputies, the 
head of radio news, the head 
of news operations and the 
head of radio syndications ser- 





vice, as well as our liaison with 
the affiliate stations. We go 
over the stories of the day and 
things that are happening in 
the news division that we can 
all share. Richard Salant 
[president of CBS News] has a 
weekly meeting. On a monthly 
basis we have a hard news 
lunch with a group that I just 
mentioned plus several pro- 
ducers from each of the broad- 
casts. Almost without excep- 
tion any lunches are business. I 
make it a point to eat with 
guys at CBS News. 

Do you see all three net- 
works’ news broadcasts? And 
how? 

The hard way—all three at 
once. When I came up here I 
arranged for a _ courtesy 
feed—the other nets agreed to 
feed their broadcasts to us at 
6:30 in return for feeding ours 
to them. If we see a piece that 
looks especially interesting or 
different on another network, 
we punch up the audio—the 
sets are generally altogether 
silent—or if there is a conflict, 
we wait for the repeat at seven 
and look at that piece again. 
We also tape their broadcasts 
and ours so that we can review 
something the next morning or 
later that night. 

Is it very often that you envy 
what you see on ABC and 
NBC? 

No. 

Why not? 

In terms of exclusives our 
record is better than the other 
two. We take NBC more ser- 
iously than ABC. 

Would you like to have any 
of the opposing talent come to 
work for you? 

Yes. 

Who? 

Harry Reasoner and Jack 
Chancellor. And there are 
others I ought not mention. 
Some day we may get a few of 
them. One of the problems 
that the networks have, par- 
ticularly ABC, is a lack of 
enough good reporters. Some- 
times they get a good one and 
they don’t have the patience to 
let him develop. 

Apart from Cronkite’s ap- 
peal, how do you account for 
CBS News’ superiority in the 
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national news magazine of storytell- 
ers.” To good old Time Magazine. 
we re “impetuous. ” 

So be it. NEW TIMES makes 
things happen. We aren't afraid to tell 
all the truth we can get our hands on. 
We turn over rocks. We make waves. 
Troublemakers? You're damn right. 
Remember folks, you saw it 
first... 

A lot of NEW TIMES stories were 
firsts. Newsbeats. Scoops. Sure you 
read about them in other magazines. 
Afterwards. 

We were the first national maga- 
zine to reveal the link between the CIA 
and the Mafia. The first to go under- 
ground and interview Abbie Hoffman. 




















(Among those who wondered how we 
found him—the FBI.) 

The new wave of doubt about the 
JFK assassination started in NEW 
TIMES, with stories like the one that 
showed there had to be several 
Oswalds. We told the world that those 
little aerosol cans could be the death 
of us all. We put est (Erhard Seminars 
Training) in the public eye. We report 
ed the murder trials of Peter Reilly 
and Joan Little long before they hit 
the front pages. 

What’s happening around here? 

NEW TIMES is plugged into now. 
It's the magazine of what's happening. 
and that’s a spectrum that includes 


love and music and lifestyles and all 
manner of rare new ideas 

We investigated the medical ben 
efits of marijuana... tried to make 
sense of the Psychobabble that’s 
drowning us all... dissected the Great 
American Bicentennial Sale ... dug 
into the orgiastic revels of a country 
fair... looked into what happens when 
single grandparents are forced to live 
in sin to avoid losing their pen 
sions ... ran the first story on doctors 
who sell patients to hospitals for kick 
backs .. . found the real Mr. Goodbar 
of the singles’ bar murders 

And we're catching rock. movies. 
books, fads. and fatuities with a brash, 
fresh viewpoint you aren't going to 
find in the other magazines. 

If you really care what's happening 
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ratings? 

Over the years, our broad- 
cast has tended to be more 
serious. On most nights, the 
pace of our broadcast is much 
more brisk than the others. 
The editing is tighter. And 
while we do have occasional 
softer pieces, features, we may 
have fewer than the others do. 
And the ones we do have are 
excellent, particularly Kuralt’s. 

Still, you haven’t solved the 
perennial problem of TV 
news—the bad story with good 
film versus the good story with 
bad film. The former usually 
prevails in a visual medium, 
does it not? 

There may be good stories 
with bad film, but there’s no 
such thing as a bad story with 
good film on CBS. If a story is 
bad, it doesn’t belong on the 
‘Evening News’’ no matter 
how spectacular the film. 


Definition of a bad story of 
course differs from producer 
to producer. 

Do you deny that the heavy 
costs of sending film crews and 


correspondents to faraway 
places doesn’t influence a 
story’s fate on Cronkite? 

Money is never an element. 
At no time do we say we’ve got 
to run something because it 
costs a lot of money to obtain. 
It doesn’t matter that we lose a 
good film story out of Beirut 
because we have a talking head 
in New York that costs next to 
nothing on the air. We never 
carry film for its own sake. 
Salant has been death on that. 

If a Watergate comes up in 
the future, would you attempt 
to make CBS News fully com- 
petitive with the Times and 
The Washington Post? 

We can be competitive, and 
we have been on most stories, 
but on Watergate nobody 
caught up with the Post. 

But would CBS dare to lead 
with a controversial story like 
that? 

Of course. Why wouldn’t 
someone want to lead with one 
of the biggest stories ever? 

Because Chuck Colson 
screamed at CBS Chairman 
William Paley after Cronkite 
aired a 14-minute Watergate 
report a week before the 1972 








elections. As you know, the 
second part of that Watergate 
report was subsequently edited 
down. 

When is the first time that 
any of us in the news division 
knew about that call? When it 
came out later. I was in the 
Washington bureau at the time 
and have no knowledge of 
what pressures, if any, there 
were. But both of those Wa- 
tergate pieces did run and their 
importance should not be 
underestimated. 

If .a similar situation oc- 
curred, that is, if you got 
pressure from within CBS to 
cut back on a story because of 
pressures from the White 
House, what would you do? 

That is a_ beat-your-wife 
question. I mean it never has 
happened, and I have no 
reason to believe that it would 
happen. 

But it did happen. 

It didn’t happen to anyone I 

know. I was not involved 
se es 
It happened to Salant. 
Then I think you better ask 
him about the circumstances. 
If the pressure was to the point 
that you described, why 
wouldn’t they have killed the 
second piece? 

Because Paley did not tell 
Salant that he had talked to the 
White House, and Salant 
could not interpret the objec- 
tions of Paley correctly. 

In 1973, CBS News can- 
celled its policy of analyzing 
presidential speeches immed- 
iately following the telecast. 
How did you regard this cave- 
in on instant analysis? 

*‘Cave-in’’ is an exagerrated 
phrase, but I was opposed to 
it. A number of us indicated 
our unhappiness with it. 
Within a few months, the com- 
pany reversed itself. And I was 
terribly proud of CBS at that 
time because there is a general 
tendency to stubbornly stick to 
your guns or look for a 
graceful way out when you 
have done something that has 
come under fire. 

Paley told David Halber- 
stam that he had dedicated his 
whole life to preserving and 
protecting the news division 





from the savages who threat- 
ened it. Despite contrary 
views, older correspondents 
maintain a grudging respect 
for him. Are you worried 
about what will happen to CBS 
News when Paley retires? 

No, I am not. It is true that 
he cares deeply about the 
news, as did Frank Stanton, as 
do Arthur Taylor [president of 
CBS, Inc.] and Jack Schneider 
[president of CBS Broadcast 
Group] and others. Some years 
ago I was offered a rather at- 
tractive position outside of 
CBS News. Dr. Stanton was 
good enough to come down to 
Washington to discuss the 
matter. I told him that I was 
concerned , since he was within 
a year of retiring, about what 
would happen after he and Mr. 
Paley left. He cited people who 
were there and people who 
were coming. But more impor- 
tantly, he pointed out that the 
network had a tradition of 
supporting the news division. 
And he could not conceive of 
anyone changing it. I believed 
him. 

Could your confidence be 
misplaced? These men are 
more accountants than news- 
men. 

I do not accept your term 
‘‘accountants.’’ They aren’t 
journalists, but they are pro- 
fessional broadcasters. It 
doesn’t mean they’re infallible 
or won’t do things I disagree 
with. As Sevareid said to me 
during the Agnew period, why 
don’t people just look at the 
record instead of assuming we 
were intimidated? 

CBS is no longer number 
one in the entertainment rat- 
ings. The news division is a 
money-spender rather than a 
money-maker. As CBS de- 
clines overall, you and the 
news are bound to be affected 
adversely. 

First, news is not the great 
money loser that legend holds. 
There is a lot of income now 
because of the high ratings and 
the value placed on newscasts. 
In a company the size of this 
one you can take losses in one 
division while making a good 
deal of money elsewhere. Sec- 
ondly, despite ABC’s ascen- 





dancy in thé last half of the 
season, CBS again set an all- 
time record in profits. If CBS 
became the number-two net- 
work, the entertainment side 
would have reason to be con- 
cerned because that’s where 
they would be number two. 

But wouldn’t there be a rip- 
ple effect? 

One could argue that it 
would enhance our prestige 
because the news department 
in recent years has been so suc- 
cessful, just as ABC over its 
darkest years has always 
looked to sports as its great 
glowing light. 

According to Halberstam 
again, veteran CBS hand Win- 
ston Burdett recently told 
Paley that ‘‘the pressures 
against the news division are 
terrible. What’s going to hap- 
pen when you’re gone?’’ What 
did Burdett mean? Who are 
the savages? 

I have no idea. You know, 
when I became director of CBS 
News I had a great deal to do 
with the affiliate station. I go 
to the affiliate conventions, 
both radio and television. It 
may well be that in the lowest 
moments of the Agnewian 
period these guys were very 
rough on the people running 
the news division. But I have 
found the affiliates a mixed 
bag. There are 200 of them in 
television alone and the spec- 
trum of opinion is wide. 

Aren’t the affiliates the tails 
that wag the dog? 

I don’t think so. And I don’t 
think they believe it. If 
anything, they complain that 
the network is walking all over 
them on the proposed longer 
“Evening News.’’ And, of 
course, this one could poten- 
tially hit them in the pocket- 
book. 

But you can’t go to an 
hour’s news without their 
okay. 

Of course we can. 

But you won’t? 

I think when the news ex- 
pands, be it an hour or 45 
minutes, it will do so with a 
majority of the affiliates op- 
posed at any network. But in 
time, you know, that will solve 
itself. @ 
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SHOULD WE 
GENDERSPEAK? 





Words And Women Calls For End 
To Male-Dominated Language 





Should all actresses become actors? 





BY JOHN SIMON 

Words and Women: New 
Language in New Times, a 
new book by two women jour- 
nalists, Casey Miller and Kate 
Swift, proposes certain radical 
changes. in’ the’ English 
language in order to make it 
more just and acceptable to 
women. Published by 
Doubleday, this seems to be 
the first book-length treatment 
of the subject to have emerged 
from one of the major houses, 
though some of them have 
brought out guidelines in pam- 
phlet form. The body of the 
book, containing some sensi- 
ble suggestions as well as much 
unpersuasive special - plead- 
ing—along with a number of 
inconsistencies and gram- 
matical and other errors 
(Michael Korda, for instance, 
appears as Alexander)—is 
summarized by the authors in 
the Epilogue, to which, for the 
sake of brevity, I primarily ad- 
dress myself. 

The authors state their basic 
criterion admirably: ‘‘Does the 
term or usage contribute to 
clarity and accuracy, or does it 
fudge them?’’ Fine. Under 
their first rubric, Animals, 
they ask that an animal 
become an /f rather than a he, 
with which one cannot quarrel. 
Next, they suggest that babies, 
as well as other general 
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categories, say, Americans or 
politicians, should not be 
regularly referred to by 
masculine pronouns. Here, 
again, One cannot but concur, 
though the authors go through 
an elaborate rigmarole instead 
of simply proposing that a 
baby, too, be an if. What to do 
with politicians and all other 
general categories is more pro- 


blematic, though the authors’ | 
be | 


proposal that’ they 
pluralized into a sexless they 
gets around most difficulties. 
Now comes my first 
disagreement: female endings 
in -ess are, it seems, taboo. 
‘*Since authors, poets, 
Negroes, sculptors, Jews, ac- 
tors, etc., may be either female 
or male, the significance of a 
word like authoress is not that 
it identifies a female but that it 
indicates deviation from ... 
the [alleged] standard. .. . An 
-ess ending .. . is reasonably 
resented by most people so 
identified. [What about those 
not covered by this ‘‘mosi’’: 
do they not resent it, or do 
they resent it unreasonably?] 
When it is relevant to make a 
special point of someone’s sex, 
pronouns are useful and so are 
the adjectives male and 
female.’’ Well, then, if 
stewardess is out, should we 
write, ‘‘The stewards wore 
blue skirts,’’ implying that 
they were Scottish or 
transvestites? Or perhaps, 
‘“‘The female stewards wore 
blue skirts,’’ leaving the reader 
to wonder what the male 
stewards were wearing? 


| and 








In a review, must I write, 
“‘The female actors, on the 
whole, were superior to the 
male actors,’’ and sound 
ridiculous, probably illiterate, 
and certainly prolix? Clarity 
and accuracy, which Miller 
and Swift demand, are im- 
portantly served by succinct- 


| ness, and actress will always be 
| shorter 
female 


and clearer than 
actor, which might 
easily mean a male imper- 
sonating a woman on stage, or 
an effeminate performer or 
heaven knows what else. 

If I write that Marisol is a 
fine sculptress, or Stevie Smith 
a distinguished poetess, I help 
those less-informed readers 
who might not know that the 
artists in question are women. 
Unless we assume that male 
female sensibilities are 
identical (thank heaven they 
tend not to be), it is helpful to 
identify Marisol’s sex concise- 
ly and unaffectedly. How ab- 
surdly inconsistent to say that 
‘‘when it is relevant’? one may 
use pronouns or adjectives 
denoting sex, but not a suffix; 
is a suffix a dirtier thing thana 


| pronoun or adjective? If I say 


to the restaurant hostess (she 
doesn’t look like a host to me) 
to send over the waiter, though 
the person who waited on me 
was a waitress, I invite confu- 
sion and trouble. 

Earlier (p. 126), the authors 
wrote: ‘‘Few women are ask- 
ing to be called men, but more 
women than anyone _ has 
bothered to count are asking 
that they not be called men.”’ 
What, I ask, is calling a 
waitress waiter, Or an actress 
actor, if not calling her a man? 
In ancient languages or early 
English usage, the same 
agent-noun may have referred 
indiscriminately to males or 
females, but that was then, 
before the language evolved 
and became codified. If one 
can complain about this 
codification, it is mostly 
because it did not go far 
enough—because, unlike in 
German, for instance, it did 
not posit a standard feminine 
ending to designate females in 
all possible situations. How 
lucky the Germans are to have 





the -in ending, as in Freundin, 
a female friend, Herrscherin, a 
female ruler, Lehrerin, a 
female teacher, and so on up 
and down the line. Never has 
this ending been considered 
patronizing in German-speak- 
ing countries, only helpful for 
the terseness with which it 
dispenses useful information. 
It is good to know without 
having to ask nosy questions 
whether the guest you have in- 
vited is bringing a male or 
female friend to dinner—it 
helps balance the company. It 
is convenient for a woman to 
be able to say in a concise, un- 
fussy manner that she wants a 
female gynecologist. And are 
we now to give up the relative- 
ly few cases in English where 
such instant clarification is 
painlessly available? Are we 
going to have to refer even to 
the Dresden china shepherdess 
on the mantel as a female 
shepherd? 

Still, | understand and even 
sympathize with a woman’s 
desire not to be called a poetess 
or authoress, because there 
was once a kind of female- 
ghetto poetry and prose that 
gave poetess and authoress a 
bad odor. But actress was 
never pejorative, nor, certain- 
ly, were empress, priestess, 
duchess and the rest. Negress 
and Jewess are not pejoratives, 
either—unless you take Negro 
and Jew to. be _ insults. 
Sculptress is also blameless, 
for there was no female-ghetto 
sculpture, even if the reasons 
for this, | grant, were also 
discriminatory. 

Now let me skip ahead in the 
Epilogue. Under ‘‘Job Titles,”’ 
we find that congresswoman, 
newspaperwoman and 
forewoman are correct 
designations for women in 
those offices, and I couldn’t 
argue with that. But under 
‘*-Person Compounds,’’ we 
are told that ‘‘salesperson ... 
doesn’t seem to throw anyone 
into a tizzy’’ and is preferable 
to salesman or saleswoman 
because ‘‘the need was felt for 
a common gender term that 
could refer to either.’’ This is 
strangely inconsistent. When 
there is salespeople (not to 











mention staff, personnel or 


mind quicker than their own.”’ 


force attachable to sales) why | But the lapses of great ones do 


drag in the colorless and 
uneducated-sounding person? 
Remember the ludicrous Miss 
Adelaide who laments in Guys 
and Dolls: **... just from 
waiting around/ For that plain 
little band of gold,/ A person 

. . can develop a cold.’’ And 
if -person is so good, then why 
not congressperson or 
newspaperperson? The 
authors imply that they prefer 
chairperson to chairwoman, 
perhaps because (though they 
don’t say it) the latter reminds 
them of charwoman. In any 
case, they like the metonymic 
chair best of all, and (p. 76) 
refer to Calvert Watkins as 
“the distinguished — chair’’ 
of the Harvard Linguistics 
Department, which that 
distinguished chairman may 
well abhor. Are we also ex- 
pected to say, in a meeting, 
**Will the chair please yield the 
floor?’’ 

Certainly Miller and Swift 
are right when in ‘‘Man as 
Typical,’’ they reject things 
like ‘‘the man who pays taxes’”’ 
in favor of taxpayer, and 
substitute workers or working 
people for working men. They 
may be right, too, when in 
‘*Man as the Species,’’ they 
plunk for human beings or 
people in preference to the 
generic man or mankind, 
though they have a formidable 
lot of linguistic and literary 
history going against them. 
Still, ‘‘Human beings are 
tool-using animals’’ may be 
less ambiguous as well as 
fairer than ‘‘Man is a tool- 
using animal.’’ However, 
humans, which they also 
seriously advocate, strikes me 
as facetious, like equines for 
horses. 

Skipping again, I bristle at 
Miller and Swift’s advocacy of 
they, their, etc., as singular 
pronouns because ‘‘reputable 
writers and speakers’? have 
used them with indefinite 
antecedents. They cite (p. 
135-6) a number of examples, 
e.g., Bernard Shaw’s ‘“‘It’s 
enough to drive them out of 
their senses’’and Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s ‘‘Nobody likes a 





not make a wrong right: a 
‘“‘one’’ is not a ‘‘many’’; 
someone cannot be they. 
Should women feel slighted 
by the correctness of, say, 
‘‘Everyone must look out for 
himself’’? Some obviously do, 
but are we to believe that 








thing. It means rather that she 
has certain physical and 
psychic traits, such as comeli- 
ness, elegance, gracefulness, 
unneurotic enjoyment of the 
opposite sex, maturity and a 
sense of security and relaxa- 
tion in being a woman. It 
means not feeling compelled to 
compete with men in every 
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masses of girl children grow up 
miserable and_ psychically 
stunted by such construc- 
tions—as the authors maintain 
on the basis of a few anecdotes 
about schoolgirls? Surely 
teachers and parents can ex- 
plain this to most kids’ 
satisfaction, and those girls 
who don’t accept it are as like- 
ly to be ‘‘saved’’ by becoming 
fighting feminists as to be 
‘*doomed’”’ by becoming do- 
mestic drudges. 

The giveaway is the final 
rubric, under which the 
authors argue that the word 
womanly means that a woman 
is not courageous, strong and 
resolute. It means no such 





way, and not becoming (in 
Geoffrey Gorer’s phrase) an 
imitation man, as Miller and 
Swift, their protestations not- 
withstanding, would have her 
be. | am deeply worried when 
the authors define androgyny 
(p. 27) as ‘‘that rare and happy 
human wholeness,’’ a state 
which, judging from their 
jacket photographs, they may 
indeed have achieved. In no 
sense, figurative or literal, do I 
take hermaphroditism to be a 
happy state of affairs. 


But Miller and Swift, like 
many feminists, have set up 
straw men as adversaries in 
fields extending far beyond 
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linguistics. Thus they keep 
refering to Otto Weininger’s 
misogynistic Sex and Charac- 
fer as if it contained represen- 
tative views, instead of being 
the brilliant but pathologicai 
work of a disturbed genius 
who killed himself very young, 
and whose thesis is as exploded 
as those of Cesare Lombroso 
and Max Nordau. Doubtless, 
women are entitled to the pro- 
cess of getting the rights and 
freedoms granted to men; once 
these goals are achieved, 
however, and even before that, 
they can leave language alone. 
When women have full social, 
political and economic parity 
with men, no schoolgirl will 
burst into tears over himself 
being used in the sense of 
herself too, or about ‘‘men 
and women’’ being a more 
common phrase than ‘‘women 
and men’’—any more than 
French schoolgirls, | imagine, 
weep over their sexual organs 
being, both in high and low 
parlance, of the masculine 
gender. 

‘‘Far from implying 
sameness, however, the 
language of equality em- 
phasizes sexual differentiation 
by making women visible,”’ 
our authors state. I doubt 
whether women’s visibility will 
be achieved by calling usher- 
ettes ushers, or replacing 
mankind with the Miller-Swift 
coinage genkind. Equal job 
opportunities, salaries and 
recognition are what will make 
women fully visible, some- 
thing to be achieved not by 
meddling with language, but 
by political action. 

Yet woe betide if this is ac- 
complished at the cost of 
sacrificing womanliness in 
women and manliness in men. 
Men and women must con- 
tinue to attract each other 
through characteristics 
peculiar to their respective sex- 
ualities and sexes; a world in 
which we cease to be sexually 
fascinating to one another 
through certain differences 
will be a world well lost. And 
this may be a very real danger 
to—not mankind, not wo- 
mankind and certainly not 
genkind. Tohumankind. @& 
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TIMES WATCH 


EYEING THE ADS 
FOR SOF T-CORE 





Smith & Stein’s Mission: 
Sniff Out Indecency 





What about Bloomingdale’s undies? 





BY RICHARD POLLAK 

In 1975, The New York 
Times published almost 69 
million lines of advertising. So 
I think it only fair to state at 
the outset that Bob Smith and 
Bernie Stein have an impossi- 
ble job. They head—or, more 
accurately, are—the paper’s 
Advertising Acceptability 
Department. In theory, they 
stand vigilant between us the 
unsuspecting readers and the 
wicked deceptions of adver- 
tisers great and small. In prac- 
tice, matters tend to work out 
somewhat differently. 

According to Standards of 
Advertising Acceptability, a 
12-page booklet published by 
the Times, the department will 
reject fraudulent ads, personal 
attacks, matrimonial offers, 
unwarranted promises of 
employment in schools and 
‘‘advertisements that are over- 
ly competitive.’’ Also off- 
limits are ‘‘bait’’ offers, 
dubious mail-order pitches, 
ads for fortune-telling or in- 
dividual horoscopes and, by 
law, ads that discriminate on 
the grounds of race, religion, 
national origin, sex or age. 

Bob Smith and Bernie Stein 
also share the unenviable task 
of trying to police opinion 
advertising. Their booklet con- 
cedes that ‘‘[t]he volume of 
opinion advertising is such 
that The Times cannot check 
all statements that are pur- 
portedly factual. The Times 
does not vouch for the ac- 
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curacy of such statements.’’ 
The paper does reserve the 
right ‘‘to require opinion 
advertisers to document fac- 
tual assertions.’’ But even 
Smith, who has been in the 
department for 12 years—the 
last four as manager—admits 
this rarely happens. 


More often than _ not, 


response to opinion ads is less 
concerned with facts 
point 


than 
of view. In the late 
spring of 1972, the Times 
received hundreds of letters 
angrily protesting two opinion 
ads. The first, which covered 
two full pages on May 31, de- 
nounced President Nixon for 
his prosecution of the Vietnam 
war and called for his im- 
peachment. The second, which 
filled a page on June 6, was an 
open letter to Nixon by a 
former supporter named Nor- 
man F. Dacey feverishly at- 
tacking the President’s ‘‘blind 
support’’ of Israel. So heavy 
and hostile was the mail that 
the Times felt compelled to ad- 
dress the subject in a June 16 
editorial entitled, ‘‘Freedom to 
Advertise.”’ 

**As we see it,’’ the collec- 
tive explained, ‘‘the issue goes 
to the very heart of the 
freedom and responsibility of 
the press. The Times believes it 
has an obligation to offer max- 
imum reasonable opportunity 
to the public to express its 
views, however much opposed 
to our own, through various 
Outlets in this newspaper in- 
cluding the advertising col- 
umns.”’ 

The editorial went on to say 


” 





that the paper made ‘‘every ef- 
fort’? to ensure that opinion 
ads had their facts straight. 

This lofty plain is only rare- 
ly attained in debate over 
advertising acceptability at the 
Times. Most often, discussion 
revolves around category 
seven in Standards of Adver- 
tising Acceptability, which 
warns that the paper will reject 
advertising that is ‘‘[i]ndecent, 
vulgar, suggestive or. . . that, 
in the opinion of The Times, 
may be offensive to good 
taste.’’ This is as it should be, 
for good taste is what most 
concerned Adolph Ochs, the 
paper’s proper publisher, 
when he ordered the depart- 
ment established in the 1920’s. 
All The Ads That Are Fit To 
Print, so to speak. 

By any yardstick, the Adver- 
tising Acceptability Depart- 
ment is now much more per- 
missive. Still, taste remains the 
number one problem, accord- 
ing to Bob Smith and Bernie 
Stein. Movie ads apparently 
are particularly bothersome. 
In 1973, for example, a draw- 
ing in an ad for the French 
film, La Grande Bouffe, was 
sent back to the agency 
because it showed not only the 
bouncing breasts of a nude 
waitress dancing on a banquet 
table but the rear-end cleavage 
of the four naked men seated 
at the groaning board. When 
the ad came back from Diener 
Hauser Greenthal Co., Inc., 
pillows discreetly hid the 
cleavage. The uncovered 
breasts were still bobbing 
about, albeit sans nipples. 

Breasts were an issue again 
more recently, but this time the 
agency, Isadore Lefkowitz 
Elgort Inc., anticipated the 
problem. The cover girl on the 
August issue of Oui was a 
bare-breasted bike rider. The 
agency reproduced the cover as 
part of a full-page ad it 
developed to plug the issue. 
But in the version submitted to 
the Times that ran on July 13, 
the breasts were strategically 
hidden by a film strip that 
wound about the cover. ‘‘We 
would never present the Times 
with an ad that contained 
nudity,’’ said an agency 
spokesman. ‘‘Children might 
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see it.”” 

While displaying breasts 
clearly gives the Times pause, 
writing on them is apparently 
okay. Periodically in recent 
weeks, the Labor of Love 
Company has run a mail-order 
ad for its ‘‘exclusive New York 
Times Crossword Puzzle T- 
Shirt.”’ The ad’s photograph 
shows a positively ecstatic 
woman thrusting herself for- 
ward while a male friend bends 
to the task of filling in a word 
on her right breast. ‘‘What’s 
another word for sexy?’’ asks 
the headline below the picture. 
“The answer is ‘stimulating’ 

. ,’’ reads the reply in the 
copy. Bob Smith ordered 
“*sexy’’ changed to ‘‘foxy,”’’ 
which is how the ad now ap- 
pears. ‘‘A matter of taste,’’ he 
explains. 

I was still admiring Smith’s 
alert T-shirt save when I 
delved into the Times on 
September 12. I was heading 
for the sports section when I 
innocently came upon sighs 
and whispers, a slick, 36-page 
catalogue inserted into the 
Sunday paper by Blooming- 
dale’s. I was stunned. Special- 
ly photographed by one Guy 
Bourdin, it opens with three 
seductive models in blue satin 
Dior slips and a bordello set- 
ting and goes on to show these 
hot-eyed ladies flashing their 
goods and beckoning us in a 
wide assortment of underwear, 
nightgowns and robes. In one 
scene, one of the models ap- 
pears to have forgotten her 
panties. 

Once I recovered from the 
shock of finding a rival to 
Penthouse in my Sunday 
paper, it occurred to me that 
perhaps a double standard ex- 
ists at the Times, one that per- 
mits heavy retail advertisers 
like Bloomingdale’s more lati- 
tude than the penny-ante T- 
shirt people. But, no. Surely 
there must be some other ex- 
planation for sighs and 
whispers. Happily, there is. 
‘*We gave it careful considera- 
tion,’’ explains Bob Smith. 
**But we decided to go with it. 
When you advertise women’s 
undergarments you have to 
show them in those positions.”’ 

a 
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NUTS: & BOLTS 


BOLD ENOUGH 
TO GET WIRED? 





How To Use A Hidden Tape 
Recorder And Not Get Caught 





If you’re going to do it, do it right. 





BY RONALD HENKOFF 

In 1968, a district attorney 
in a small New York town told 
a reporter for The Rockland 
County Journal that the son of 
a prominent local citizen had 
just been arrested on several 
drug-related charges. The 
D.A., however, had second 
thoughts about his candor; 
election time was nearing and 
it simply wasn’t good politics 
to embarrass a community 
bigwig. When the drug bust 
story appeared in the Journal, 
the D.A. immediately denied 
ever mentioning the young 
man’s name to the journalist. 

But the denial didn’t stick 
(the charges did) and the 
young man was convicted. 
Unbeknownst to the D.A., his 
conversation had_ been 
recorded. The reporter, Lewis 
Nichols, had walked into the 
interview carrying an 
ordinary-looking vinyl brief- 
case. A small portion of its 
outer covering had been cut 
out and replaced with a highly 
porous weaved plastic. Inside 
the case, flush up against the 
plastic, was a Panasonic 
cassette player. Nichols later 
played the tape for the D.A., 
thus convincing him to retract 
his denial. 

Nichols, now the editor of 
two small papers in Vermont, 
doesn’t use _ concealed 
recorders any more. But many 
investigative reporters—in 
print media and television— 
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still wire themselves. And 
technological advances since 
1968 have eliminated much of 
the traditional fuss. Most con- 
ventional cassette recorders 
are so small and lightweight 
they can be strapped to a 
reporter’s back, chest or leg, 
slipped into an inner jacket 
pocket or, with bulky enough 
clothing, even slung under the 
armpit. 

But coupled with improved 
technology is a growing pro- 
fessional and public wariness 
of it. Many reporters find 
clandestine recording abhor- 
rent. Memories of Watergate 
and constant premonitions of 
Big Brother in mind, they see 
the practice as dishonest and 
an invasion of privacy. Others 
simply find it unnecessary 
and/or too risky. Those who 
do get wired do so infrequently 
and with great reluctance. And 
aside from ethical questions, 
the legal parameters of 
person-to-person eavesdrop- 
ping are still in a state of flux. 

The use of a wire, however, 
has netted a number of strong 
stories which, otherwise, 
might never have materialized. 
John Stossel of WCBS-TV in 
New York, used a_ hidden 
recorder to expose corruption 
in the city’s diamond market. 
Stossel, with a Sony TC-150 
Cassette-Corder (which is 
about the size of a cheap 
paperback detective novel and 
weighs less than two pounds) 
tucked under his belt and a 
tiny microphone taped to his 
chest, posed as a consumer and 





took an expensive diamond to 
various second-hand dealers to 
be evaluated. One merchant 
valued the $5,000 jewel at 
$700. When Stossel returned 
with the stone a few days later 
and identified himself as a 
WCBS reporter, the same ap- 
praiser quoted a price of 
$2,500. Stossel mentioned the 
earlier, lower estimate; the 
merchant denied all knowledge 
of it. That is, until Stossel 
played back the tape for him. 
Both conversations were 
subsequently broadcast. 

In another case, a reporter 
for a large metropolitan 
newspaper (who, like many 
practitioners of wired report- 
ing, insists on anonymity), ex- 
posed the operations of a ring 
of cassette and 8-track music 
tape bootleggers by posing as a 
middleman interested in buy- 
ing stolen goods. And by rig- 
ging a recorder in a necktie 
sling under his armpit. The 
dialogue of the transaction 
was reproduced verbatim in 
the newspaper. Readers were 
not informed that a hidden 
recorder had been used. 

While pocket-sized 
recorders run as high as 
$1,900, few reporters spend 
more than $200 on their 
machines. Those most com- 
monly used are made by Sony, 
Panasonic or Olympus Op- 
tical, and are available at 
almost all major sound equip- 
ment dealers. Prices can vary 
as much as $20 from store to 
store. The popular Sony 
TC-150 lists at $190, while the 
slightly bulkier TC-56 lists at 
$160. (Both models are 
available at MPCS Com- 
munications Industries, 514 
W. 57th St., Manhattan, for 
$139 and $117 respectively.) 
The Panasonic RQ218, com- 
parable to the TC-56 in size 
and quality, retails at about 
$130. All these models use 
standard-sized cassettes that 
can record up to 90 minutes 
per side. They all have built-in 
condenser microphones with 
remote mic jacks, automatic 
level control (making it possi- 
ble to record shouts and 
whispers without distortion) 
and automatic shut-off (which 





turns off the machine when the 
tape runs out). Most wired 
reporters find the use of a se- 
cond mic necessary. 

More recent to appear on 
the market are micro-cassette 
recorders, such as the Sony 
M-101 (which retails for $280), 
Olympus Optical Pearlcord- 
er-S ($190) and Panasonic RQ 
160S ($170). They are about 
the size of a cigarette case and 
use tiny cassettes with up to a 
30-minute per side capacity. 
Unlike their larger counter- 
parts, however, they do not 
record at broadcast quality. 

The more sophisticated a 
recorder, naturally, the better 
its sound pick-up and record- 
ing quality. Spectra Audio 
Research (595 Madison Ave., 
New York) offers souped-up 
versions of the Pearlcorder-S 
micro-cassette and the Sony 
TC-56 cassette for $400 and 
$320 respectively. Both models 
are internally modified for 
greater amplification by Spec- 
tra’s own technicians. 

The Porsche of the small 
recorders is universally ac- 
claimed to be the Nagra SN. 
Manufactured by the Kudelski 
corporation of Switzerland, 
the SN lists for $1,916.10. 
Widely used by law enforce- 
ment agencies, it measures 
5-3/4" x 4” x 1", weighs 1 
lb., 1 oz., and records up to 
three and a half hours on one 
side of a special reel-to-reel 
tape. The SN brochure makes 
a determined pitch to the jour- 
nalist, exhorting him ‘‘to pro- 
tect his interest by keeping a 
recording of a declaration 
which could later be denied,’’ 
and claiming that the Nagra 
renders voice identification 
‘*incontestable.”’ 

SN’s are available in New 
York for rental for an average 
of $40 per day. Camera Mart 
(456 W. 56th St.) consistently 
seems to have the largest 
number available. A _ full 
listing of Nagra renting agents 
can be obtained by calling 
Nagra Magnetic Recorders, 
Inc., in New York, Judelski’s 
U.S. distributor. Camera Mart 
also rents Uher recorders (for 
$20 per day) and a large assort- 
ment of miniature micro- 











phones. Ace Sound Rental 
(461 Park Avenue South) rents 
the cassette-sized version of 
the Pearlcorder-S for $25 per 
day. 

The most severe obstacle a 
wired reporter faces is usually 
his own and his employer’s 
code of ethics. At WNBC-TV 
in New York, for example, 
whenever a reporter desires to 
use a hidden recorder he must 
first receive permission from 
the news director and a vice 
president. ‘‘It’s not a device 
that we like to use frequently,” 
says Earl Ubell, news director. 
‘*We only use it when we think 
we have a story of substantial 
social consequence.”’ 

Expressing a typical con- 
straint, John Stossel of 
WCBS-TYV says that his station 
only considers using secret 
recorders when it’s dealing 
with ‘‘someone who is strongly 
suspected of breaking the 
law.’’ The recording must also 
take place in a ‘‘public place,’’ 
such as a store or city street, 
though exactly what con- 
stitutes a ‘‘public place’’ is still 
being debated by the courts. 

Many journalists are against 
the practice altogether. ‘‘I 
think it’s dishonest,’’ says Bob 
Woodward of The Washing- 
ton Post. ‘‘In the Watergate 
investigation we had a 
secretary listen in on the phone 
a couple of times and take 
notes, but I wouldn’t even do 
that again.”’ 


One of the stickier points of 
clandestine recording is that a 
person’s’ off-the-record 
remarks are in danger of 
becoming on-the-record if the 
tape is introduced as evidence 
in court. This may be ad- 
vantageous for a reporter be- 
ing sued for libel, but it may 
also be an unfair invasion of 
the tape-recorded person’s 
privacy. 

However, neither the courts 
nor society has decided with 
any consistency on just what 
constitutes invasion of privacy 
in electronic eavesdropping. 
According to the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968, it is legal 
for a person to record a con- 
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in heels of shoes. 
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Pocket holds 
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versation if ‘‘such person is a 
party to the communication or 
one of the parties to the com- 
munication has given prior 
consent .. .’’ Thus the major 
principle upheld by the 
Supreme Court ‘‘is that when 
you enter into a conversation 
you waive your rights to 
privacy,’’ says Barry Scheck, 
staff attorney at Legal Aid and 
joint author of a study of 
eavesdropping and _ wiretap- 
ping for the National Lawyers 





Guild. In other words, basical- 
ly anyone is free to secretly 
record anybody he or she talks 
to. 

The law does vary from 
state to state, however. Illinois 
criminal code requires that 
recording of a conversation be 
done only ‘‘with the consent of 
any other party to such conver- 
sation and at the request of a 
State’s Attorney.’’ The latter 
requirement has a potentially 
jarring implication for in- 
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vestigative reporters since they 
may be forced to secure 
eavesdropping approval from 
the very officials they are try- 
ing to listen in on. But exactly 
how this law, which carries a 
maximum fine of $1,000 and a 
1 to 2 year jail sentence, ap- 
plies to journalists has yet to | 
be decided. 

The only apparent arrest of 
a reporter on eavesdropping 
charges involved Philadelphia 
reporter Greg Walter. During 
a 1972 investigation of Mayor 
Frank Rizzo, Walter attached 
a recording device to his 
telephone. Somehow a district 
attorney got hold of one of 
Walter’s cassettes, and in 
September of 1972, Walter 
was found guilty of a misde- 
meanor under a Pennsylvania 
wiretapping statute and fined 
$300. 

Basically, the courts have 
equated the right to record any 
personal conversation — elec- 
tronically with the right to re- 
tell it verbally. However, many 
legal scholars and civil liber- 
tarians disagree with this 
definition of ‘‘consensual 
surveillance.”’ ‘‘Few of us 
would ever speak freely if we 
knew that all our words were 
being captured by machines 
for later release before an 
unknown and_ potentially 
hostile audience,’’ wrote 
Arizona Circuit Judge Shirley 
Hufstedler in a dissenting opi- 
nion to a 1973 eavesdrop case. 

Other critics argue that a 
recorder not only picks up a 
person’s speech but reveals a 
great deal about his emotional 
state and even his thoughts. A 
device called a Psychological 
Stress Evaluator (PSE), a kind 
of lie detector, can determine 
with great accuracy the 
truthfulness of a _ person’s 
statements simply from a tape 
recording of the  person’s 
voice. Recently, a PSE iden- 
tified the truthful participant 
94.7 per cent of the time in a 
run of 75 broadcasts of ‘‘To 
Tell the Truth.’’ In fact, the 
PSE, available for $4,000 
from the Dektor company of 
Virginia, may be the tool of 
the trade for the investigative 
| reporter who has everything. @ 
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A MORE 
HIGHLY CLASSIFIED 
CLASSIFIED 


If you’re in communications and you 
want to speak to someone like yourself 
about a job, a book, or whatever, you 
might be interested in knowing that 
nearly half of our readers are in the 
communications field. With another 22 
per cent in professional fields. And, 13 
per cent in education. 

A word in MORE’s Classified is 
like a word to the wise. 

A word is $.50 per. With a $12.50 
minimum. Job offer rates are $.20 per 
word. With a $10.00 minimum. 

And there’s even a way to gett MORE 
for less. Just pay for two insertions and 
you get a third free. 

Check or money order must 
accompany copy and be received prior 
to closing date (the first day of month 
preceding publication date). Ads 
received past deadline will run in next 
issue. All classified is accepted at 
discretion of the publisher. 


MORE CLASSIFIED 
40 W. 57th, New York, N.Y. 10019 


for 


Here is my ad. I enclose $ 
________~ words. Please run my ad 
during the following months: 


LL) Jobs Offered () Books/Publications 


Classification: 
CJ) Jobs Wanted 


COPY: 


_] Services Offered () Miscellaneous 














NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 





TELEPHONE SIGNATURE 


Post office box number and telephone number count as two words each 
abbreviations and zip codes as one word each. We will also assign a MORE box 
number for an additional $1.00. 


} yOu 
| grad—M.8. in 
| female seeking work on daily; weekly 








CLASSIFIEDS 














JOBS WANTED 


JOBS OFFERED 





GIVE ME A BREAK-remember when 
began? Hard working June 
journalism. Single 


monthly publication 
133, clo MORE (096) 


DYNAMIC, YOUNG WRITER/editor 
seeks part-time journalism teaching 
job in NY metro area. Six years staff 
and freelance experience on major na- 
tional magazines and newspapers 
now a contributing editor of top 
women's magazine. Highly profes- 
sional, dedicated to teaching, ex- 
cellent references. Available for sum- 
mer school, or fall ‘76, or spring '77 
Reply: Box 135, c/o MORE (096) 


PH.D. PSYCHOLOGIST, work in, and 
knowledge of, many areas of psychol- 
ogy, experience in teaching and 
research, seeks editorial and/or repor- 
torial position dealing with Behavioral 
Sciences. Harvey K. Black, 4715 
Sheboygan Ave., Madison, Wisconsin 
53705 (126) 


JOBS OFFERED 


WANTED: Scripts for new TV series 
(drama, comedy, etc.) dealing with 
contemporary issues. If you have a 
programming idea or a pilot script, 
send to: PVN3, Rm 312, 3500 Market 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19104. Top 
money paid upon acceptance. Submit 
stamp self-addressed envelope for 
return (106) 


Pacifica Radio KPFA, Berkeley, CA 
seeks General Manager. Manager 
gives fiscal, administrative, program- 
ming leadership to talented hard- 
working staff & volunteers; KPFA is 
US’ oldest listener supported station 
Affirmative action is a priority. Present 
salary $900. Send resume and state- 
ment of interest by October 15, to 
KPFA, 2207 Shattuck Ave , Berkeley, 
CA 94705 (206) 


ENGLISH / JOURNALISM TUTOR 
needed by Manhattan writer. Business 
knowledge desirable. State fee, tutor- 
ing experience, journalism knowledge 
or qualification, and available hours 
Prefer flexible schedule, 2 to 4 hours 
week. Reply: Box 138, c/o MORE (116) 


LABOR JOURNALIST—The United 
Auto Workers union is looking for a 
writer on the staff of Solidarity, the 1.7 
million circulation UAW magazine 
The UAW seeks someone with proven 
professional skills who is committeed 
to advocacy journalism in areas such 
as occupational health and safety, 
politics, economics, health care, inter- 
national affairs and collective bargain- 
ing. Send resume and clips to: Don 
Stillman, UAW Solidarity, 8000 East 
Jefferson, Detroit, Mi. 48214. No 
phone calls. (096) 


etc. Reply: Box 

















EDITOR, for consumer magazine 
Ability to plan. manage and write. Ex- 
cellent opportunity growth 
magazine. Will only consider applicant 
who has been a consumer magazine 
editor for a minimum of 5 years. Top 
Salary and incentives. Please send 
resume and salary rqmts. Reply: Box 
137, clo MORE (096) 


MANAGING EDITOR, for national 
political weekly. Strong copy editor 
knowledgeable magazine make-up 
Careful writer, full of story ideas 
clever with heads, paragon of temper- 
ment. Salary open depending on ex- 
perience. Send resume. Reply: Box 
140, c/o MORE (096) 
RADIO MUCKRAKERS wanted by new 
FM radio live network. Need solid in- 
vestigative pieces and evergreens 
with lots of natural sound and actuali- 
ty. Production sense a must. Also 
need stringers—including TV repor- 
ters who can carry tape—for strong 
spot news coverage in all markets 
Reply: Michael Linder, Newspace 
1323 Anacapa Street, Santa Barbara 
CA 93101 (126) 


PUBLICATIONS 


AUTHOR!!! Make more money! Order 
‘Freelance Writing 272 pages 
$4.50. C. Casewit, P.O. Box 19039, 
Denver.Co.80219) (096) 
COMPLETE SET VILLAGE VOICE from 
first issue through mid-1974 unbound, 
for donation to library, institution, or in- 
terested individual. Reply: Box 139 
clo MORE (096) 


ATHEIST MAGAZINE; Editor Madalyn 
Murray O'Hair, $12.00 year, $20.00 
two years, sample $1.00, catalogue 
rare out-of-print Atheist Books $1.00 
P.O. Box 2117, Austin, Tx. 78768.(116) 
BERNSTEIN AND WOODWARD 
Learn new angles, information 
sources, ideas for investigative report- 
ing. Subscribe to New Leads; 
organizations $15, individuals $10, 
students $5. Checks payable to Urban 
Policy Research Institute, 321 S$ 
Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, Ca. 90212 

(096) 
KEEP IN TOUCH with America’s 
opinion-makers and take out an an- 
nual subscription to The Masthead, 
the quarterly journal of the National 
Conference of Editorial Writers, now in 
a new improved format. Write NCEW, 
1725 N Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036 (096) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DO YOU NEED Bonafide Press Cre- 
dentials? For free details write to 
DunBar International Press Club, P.O 
Box 91762, Los Angeles, Ca. 90009 
(096) 


with 
































MISCELLANEOUS 





AUTHORS WANTED 
BY NEW YORK 
PUBLISHER 


Leading book publisher 
seeks manuscripts of all 
types: fiction, non-fiction, 
poetry scholarly and 
juvenile works, etc. New 
authors welcomed. For com- 
plete information, send for 
free booklet L-70 Vantage 
Press, 516 W. 34 St., NY., 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL 
A.J. LIEBLING 
COUNTER-CONVENTION 
NEEDS VOLUNTEERS 
Saturday, November 20, 
10:00 AM-7:00 PM, New York 

Hilton, New York City 
Volunteers are the key to the suc- 


| cess of our convention. We ask 


four hours of your time in ex- 
change for the entrance fee 
We'll try to schedule your 
“volunteered time’’ so you'll be 
able to attend panels that interest 
you. We promise a good time and 
hard work. Reply: MORE, Box 
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A WANTED 
POSTER 








N.Y. 10001 (106) 141 (116) 


if You Love Words, 


you'll love VERBATIM, The Language Quarterly 
$e 0 U with all aspects of language. Send 
$4.00 (U.S.) or $4.50 (elsewhere) for a one-year 
subscription, starting with the current issue. 
Money k if not pleased. (Allow 6 weeks.) 


VERBATIM 


POST OFFICE BOX 157UX 
ESSEX, CONN. 06426 USA 









































CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Now, you can have our poster on some 
prominent wall in your life. 


Just fill in the coupon and send us a check 
or money order for $4.95 and we’ll send 
you this 2-color 20°’ x 26’’ poster. 


......- MOFE....... 


To: MORE Poster 
40 West 57th Street 
New York, New York 10019 





Please attach 
Mailing label here 





Please allow 6 weeks for processing Please print clearly 


Old Address 


Name 








Address 





City - 








Please send me poster (s) at $4.95 
each, postage, handling, tax included. 


New Address 


Name 








Address NAME 





Please Print 
City State Zip 


All subscription and change of address information should be addressed 
to. MORE Magazine Subscription Service, P.O. Box 955, Farmingdale, 
N-Y. 11735 








ADDRESS 





CITY STATE ZIP 
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CBS'S ORNERY 
ANDY ROONEY 





Resident Wit Takes On War, 
Democrats and Restaurants 





“*I’m not as naive as I appear,” he says. 





BY DAVID M. ALPERN 

Andy Rooney never wanted 
to be a TV news celebrity, he 
says. “‘I guess I shouldn’t ad- 
mit it,’’ he admits, ‘‘but I 
always thought there was a lit- 
tle something demeaning 
about being on the air. . . that 
it was too close to show busi- 
ness.”’ 

Yet Rooney, a man of ad- 
mittedly limited vocal ability 
and only ordinary looks, has 
demonstrated such style and 
wit as one of television’s top 
writer-producers (three 
Writers Guild awards, one 
Emmy) that he is now moving 
from behind the camera to 
become an increasingly famil- 
iar face on screen. He easily 
outwryed NBC’s David 
Brinkley with an interview of 
himself and other breezy com- 
mentaries at the summer’s na- 
tional political conventions 
(‘‘... no matter who gets 
elected, I’m still going to have 
to buy a new furnace in the 
fall.’’). And his periodic TV 
essays On subjects as various as 
war, Washington bureaucracy 
and the way Americans dine 
out have a rough-edged charm 
pleasing to viewers and re- 
viewers alike. ‘‘Andy is living 
proof of what I’ve been saying 
for years,’’ boasts his boss, 
CBS news chief Richard 
Salant. ‘‘That in the beginning 
is the word. Even in our so- 
phisticated picture business, 
that’s the important thing.’’ 





David M. Alpern is a general 
editor at Newsweek. 





| Rooney, 56, comes on like a 
lyrical Lou Grant (of Mary 
Tyler Moore-dom)—a tough, 
city-editor type with a love of 
language (especially his own). 
Actually, it is a role Rooney 





reporter named Walter Cron- 
kite), then spent several years 
writing books about the war, 
in addition to Hollywood 
scripts and magazine articles. 
But the need for a steady in- 
come led to CBS, and an ele- 
vator ride with Arthur God- 
frey there led to six years as 
Godfrey’s radio and TV 
writer. In that period, 1949-55, 
he also wrote for comics Vic- 
tor Borge, Herb Shriner and 
Sam Levenson as well as Perry 
Como, and later for Garry 
Moore’s CBS radio show and 
CBS news programs. 

It was at an anniversary 
luncheon for CBS’s ‘‘Calen- 
dar’’ crew in 1962 that Rooney 
pulled a chair up to Dick 


Salant’s and made a pitch for 
his personal vision of TV—in 
which style and execution are 
at least as important as subject 
matter. ‘‘He called me a dope 


Rooney: pretentiousness gives him heartburn. 





spent years writing before he 
stepped in to play the part 
himself. Throughout the 
1960’s he was the man behind 
most of Harry Reasoner’s 
delightfully acerbic commen- 
tary ina string of off-beat CBS 
documentaries on _ doors, 
chairs, bridges, women and 
the English language. ‘‘Con- 
structive antagonism,”’ 
Reasoner (now at ABC) calls 
their collaboration. 

Rooney’s recent overnight 
prominence was the kind that 
took 30 years, much of it in the 
entertainment end of televi- 
sion. Drafted out of Colgate 
University in 1941, he wrote 
for Stars and Stripes during 
World War II (covering the 
first U. S. bombing raid over 
Germany with a young UPI 








and said television was too 
pretentious,’’ laughs Salant. 
‘**And I said, ‘OK, let’s see you 
do it your way.’ ”’ 

His background in the safe, 
easy-going humor of broad- 
casting helped Rooney write 
scripts that got their points 
across without pomposity—in 
a felicitous yet folksy style 
seasoned with a sense of the 
absurd. He doesn’t mind the 
comparison to Thurber. What 
brought Rooney out from 
behind his typewriter was a 
small hassle with CBS over 
“An Essay On War’’—the dis- 
pute had more to do with tim- 
ing than tone, he says. It ended 
with Rooney leaving the net- 
work and selling the piece to 
WNET’s ‘‘Great American 
Dream Machine’’ in 1971 ata 





nice profit. But without 
Reasoner, he was left to do the | 
reading himself, and his first 
attempt at an on-camera 
opening—roaming through a 
cemetery in Queens—was a 
disaster that had to be shot 
again and again. ‘I couldn’t 
remember a goddamn thing. . . 
I get a good deal more nervous 
than most people,’’ explains 
Rooney, who nevertheless 
began doing on-camera essays 
for ‘‘Dream Machine’’ and, 
since 1972, back at CBS. Over 
the years, he has become both 
less nrvous and more respect- 
ful of the criticism his writing 
used to draw from old col- 
leagues like Reasoner. ‘‘Some- 
times I write a sentence and it 
looks pretty good until | get 
around to reading it.”’ 

The trick about his work, 
Rooney insists, ‘‘is not to have 
any tricks . . . just to come off 
it and associate with the people 
watching.’’ But Rooney does 
rely on some tricks, primarily 
seeming a lot less sophisticated 
than he really is. ‘‘You pro- 
bably wouldn’t believe how lit- 
tle | know about politics,’’ he 
said in his Democratic conven- 
tion preview—although he has 
been writing convention copy 
for old pals Cronkite and 
Reasoner since 1960. Says 
Rooney: ‘‘Part of the fun is 
everybody’s awareness that 
I’m not as naive as I appear.’’ 

Rooney maintains that he’ll 
never be really popular, but in 
practically the same breath he 
talks about the possibility of 
doing three two-minute essays 
every week on an hour-long 
Cronkite news program. (One 
subject to which he should 
turn his semi-jaundiced eye: an 
essay on TV and TV news. 
‘**I’m all in favor of it,’’ says 
CBS News boss Salant.) Mean- 
while, the man who once com- 
plained about the ‘‘reputation 
for unimportance’’ accorded 
makers of ‘‘light’? documen- 
taries is enjoying his new 
status. ‘‘I suppose I don’t find 
too many people very often 
who treat me as lightly as they 
did,’’ he grins. And what if 
they really started taking him 
seriously? ‘‘That would be 
worse—much worse!’’ says 
Andy Rooney. m 








“One credit card 
isn't enough. 


Not even 


Carte Blanche?’ 
Ken Dunsire, President, Carte Blanche 


“T admit it. Even though I’m the 
President of Carte Blanche, I know that I 
need an American Express card and a 
bank card, too? 


“Because, to be perfectly honest, 
there isn’t any one credit card in the world 
that’s accepted everywhere...not even 
Carte Blanche. 

“So what everyone needs, including 
me, is at least three of the best credit cards 


in the world. If you only have American 
Express and a bank card, then you should 
get a Carte Blanche card. 

“Besides taking you to over 250,000 
places around the world, our card gives 
you extra, important-to-have services and 
benefits. 

“If you make travel arrangements 
through Cartan Tours, you can travel the 
world and extend your payments through 
Carte Blanche. 

“And your're eligible for special, low 
group rates for accidental death, hospital 
security and other insurance coverages. 

“You also get a Carte Blanche exclu- 
sive — guaranteed admission credit at 
hundreds of hospitals. As well as the 
services of English-speaking doctors in 
75 countries. 

“These are just four of the extra 
privileges you get when you get Carte 
Blanche. There are many others, but space 
prevents me from listing them here. 

“The point is, you should have a 
Carte Blanche card, because there are 
going to be many occasions when you'll 
need it badly. Why not remedy the 
situation by filling out an application 
soon? 


For a Carte Blanche application, call toll-free 800-325-6400 or 800-342-6600 in Missouri. 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 
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